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Editorial 
Utilizing Community Support for Family Life Education 


Jupson T. LANDIs 
University of California, Berkeley 


Guest Editor Workshop Section* 


AS WE PLAN summer workshops for 
elementary and secondary teachers it seems important that 
at least one unit of study or one of the working com- 
mittees should be devoted to the matter of utilizing com- 
munity support for family life education. We have 
ample evidence that in most communities there is inter- 
est and strong support for sound family life programs in 
the schools. This support can be a valuable asset in 
building family life programs. The evidence gained 
from research studies in many communities shows that 
the majority of parents approve also of the controversial 
phase of the program—sex and reproduction education. 
The attitude of parents toward this phase of the prdgram 
is indicated by the fact that almost one-half million par- 
ents from all sections of the United States and Canada 
have now previewed the film “Human Growth,” and 
that of the first 7,000 parents who saw the film, approxi- 
mately 96 per cent endorsed it for use with their chil- 
dren. Such agreement among parents is impressive. 
Many parents, after seeing a film of this type, realize that 
while they might prefer to tell their own children about 
sex and reproduction they could not do nearly so ade- 
quate a job of explaining growth and reproductive proc- 
esses as can be done by modern educational devices. 

As teachers I believe that we have been too timid and 
too willing to run for cover on the occasions when certain 
kinds of attacks are made upon family life education 
programs. Those who have met such attacks construc- 
tively have found that minority opposition to the pro- 
gtam diminishes when people become informed of the 
true facts concerning purposes, content and methods in 
family living classes today. 

What would you do if you were teaching a course in 
family living to the high school seniors in a community, 
and a local newspaper published a series of articles at- 
tacking your course, the first article carrying five inch 
headlines across the top of the front page of the paper, 
High School Sex Books under Fire, Parents Shocked at 
Filth Exposed to Youthful Readers? This happened re- 
cently in one community. It has happened a few times 
in other communities and in some of the cases the result 
was that the family living program was immediately dis- 
continued, no matter how unjust or misinformed the 


* Additional articles to appear later. 


attacks were. It will be years before some schools can 
start a family living program again because of such ad- 
verse incidents. After the newspaper attack in the com- 
munity mentioned above a neighboring superintendent 
said he would “not touch family life education with a 
ten foot pole.” Are there not better ways of meeting 
such incidents ? 

Since we know that individual parents strongly favor 
family life courses, our task is to learn how best to 
transfer such individual support into strong community 
backing so that in educating the public and in meeting 
any criticism that arises, the community will carry the 
ball, leaving the teachers of family life courses free to get 
on with their work in this field. 

Schools and communities must work together closely. 
True, we don’t feel that we have to consult the com- 
munity about what we teach in math or English. But in 
its present emerging state family life education is dif- 
ferent. Parents are interested and concerned about what 
is to be taught in this area and the work will advance 
faster and our program will be sounder if we recognize 
and utilize parent and community interest. 

Our summer workshops, then, need to consider and 
evaluate methods for discovering and helping to imple- 
ment community support for family life education. We 
offer here the experience of one community. It is useful 
as a blueprint for effective, constructive action in other 
schools and communities. 


In the spring of 1947 student leaders, encouraged by the 
school nurse and some teachers, circulated a petition among 
students requesting that the school provide a course in marriage 
and family living for seniors. The petition was signed by 750 
students, after which it was presented to the principal. 

The principal presented the petition to the P.T.A., and after 
considerable discussion the P.T.A. endorsed the petition and 
presented it to the School Board of Trustees, requesting action. 

The Ministerial Association also passed a resolution recom- 
mending a family living course in the schools. 

Following the suggestions from the students, the P.T.A. and 
the Ministerial Association, the Board of Trustees recommended 
that the school administration initiate an experimental course 
for seniors in the spring term of 1948. A Community Advisory 
Committee for the course was also established. 

During the spring term all parents of students and other 
interested community members previewed the film, “Human 
Reproduction.” All parents, P.T.A. officers, Protestant ministers, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Florida Workshops for Community Leadership 


MILDRED I. MORGAN and LESTER S. PEARL 
Florida State University 


THE strong interest in training com- 
munity leaders in Florida is chiefly a matter of growth 
in the past three years. Its sudden development and 
rapid spread to so many different communities of vary- 
ing sizes is probably due to certain dynamic forces in- 
volved in the total state expansion. 

This interest in community activity and leadership 
gtew out of certain conditions which made such progress 
possible, These were: 


1. A general extension division for the state universities 
which provided financial aid and personnel from several 
departments of the universities to act as professional 
consultants. 

2. A strong Parent-Teacher organization whose leaders were 
vitally interested in helping to bring adult education, es- 
pecially family life education, to their local group. 

3. An unusually strong urge in many communities to improve 
their local conditions through the cooperative efforts of 
many. 


The educational program for community leaders in 
this state has been of several kinds. Workshops, per se, 
have been only one of these. At first, there were a con- 
siderable number of requests for community family life 
institutes. These were set up by a local representative 
group with some organization such as the Parent-Teacher 
Association taking the lead. The members of this local 
committee operated on a workshop basis in planning and 
evaluating the program. They secured valuable first- 
hand experience in community leadership and training. 
However, the several hundred parents who attended 
the daily meeting did not benefit in such a manner. The 

~meetings were composed of lectures, films and discussions 
with separate sessions for high school students and 
adults. These sessions were dominated to a large ex- 
tent by the professional consultant. Some local personnel 
participated as leaders in sessions or as members of panels 
for discussion. 

The important effects of these institutes seemed to be: 


1, Local individuals and groups discovered something of 
what family life education meant and how community 
leaders can be developed. 

2. Many communities followed up with community family 
life councils, courses in schools, adult study courses, or 
additional institutes to explore these fields further. 


Logically, more specialized kinds of activities were 
planned by communities and appropriate professional 
services provided by the General Extension Division. 
These included: 


1. Special study courses in family life education. 

2. Special extension courses for teachers, administrators and 
community leaders in local communities. 

3. Special short-term summer courses in marriage and family 
living for educators and community leaders at one of the 
state educational institutions. 

4. Special training courses in connection with state, regional 
and county Parent-Teacher Association meetings or state 
and city ministerial association meetings. 


Epitomizing the peak of development in specialized 
training for community leaders was a workshop for 
selected state and local Parent-Teacher Association of- 
ficers held in October 1950. In this five-day Workshop 
emphasis was upon understanding groups of people and 
democratic procedures for working as a participating 
part of these units, along with emphasis on growth in use 
of content and materials for family life education. Some 
of the latest techniques of role playing, group observing 
and sociometrics were used. 

Let us now look at some general considerations that 
we feel have been involved in the community and leader- 
ship groups in this state. 

I. The nature of the workshop or training group.— 
This is, necessarily, not the same for all. The community 
needs, the degree of recognition of those needs, and the 
strongest interest shown, all have to be considered in de- 
termining the nature of the educational group. A num- 
ber of points that apply in varying degrees are enu- 
merated below. 

Requirements for membership in the educational 
group.—Homogeneity of interest in the purposes of the 
workshop is essential. This homogeneity may be as 
general as “Wanting to do something about a community 
situation” or “What can we parents do to understand our 
role of parenthood better?” The members of the work- 
shop obviously will determine the particular area and 
degree of emphasis, if We are to follow democratic pro- 
cedures. 

Foundations for a workshop.—A basic need is spon- 
sorship of the project by a particular group with definite 
leaders who are actively working for this purpose. This 
sponsorship will also include an ability to underwrite at 
least a part of the financial costs involved. Facilities 
must be provided that are adequate for total groups as 
well as many small group meetings. These facilities 
should be selected with a view to providing the maximum 
opportunity for the development of group unity with a 
minimum of distractions through noise, interruptions by 
non-participants, etc. 
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Perhaps one of the most basic requirements, however, 
is a sampling of interest among those to be invited and 
perhaps some form of pre-education utilized in advance 
of the meetings. 

II. Other considerations involve the organization and 
administration of the workshops. This work begins far 
in advance of the actual sessions. It is characterized by 
the activities of committees on publicity, registration, 
program planning, arrangements and hospitality. The 
interests of members are secured in advance and the 
first day’s program, with some possible later activities, 
is outlined. After the first few organization sessions, 
the specific nature of the program is determined by the 
group through their elected committees and leaders. 

Emphasis at all times should be upon democratic pro- 
cedures: This involves such considerations as: 


1. A recognition that the autocratic training of most of the 
members makes it difficult for them to be really democratic 
leaders. 

2. Faith in the usual non-participant and non-leader to do a 
creditable job, once he is given the opportunity. 

3. The need for a constant evaluation of procedures and a 
striving to make them truly democratic. 

4. The willingness and ability of the elected leaders and the 
professional consultants to be submerged as a part of the 
group instead of basking in a glorified position of im- 
portance, 


The sessions. Regardless of the size of these training 
groups it seems advisable to have three kinds of meet- 
ings. ; 


1. Some meetings of the whole group are needed for trans- 
acting business, more quickly and efficiently dealing with 
certain items of content, and for promoting a feeling of 
group unity. 

2. Many small discussion group sessions are needed for 
fullest participation and exchange of ideas. The heart of 
the workshop accomplishment lies in these groups. Be- 
cause of their great importance and because each may 
follow different trends of thinking, some definite means 
should be provided for sharing these small group ex- 
periences with the total group. 

3. A few purely social and recreational activities are needed. 
These have not only a beneficial effect of relaxation for 
members of the group, but often serve to dissipate tensions 
and irritations that may have arisen. Sometimes informal 
discussions during these free periods are extremely valu- 
able to the workshop thinking and the results are apparent 
at subsequent sessions. 


III. Evaluation and follow up—We are familiar with 
such standard phrases as “Evaluation should be a con- 
tinuous process, not something that occurs the last ses- 
sion” and “There is no important meeting without evalu- 
ation.”” These, of course, are accepted and followed as 
being the obvious. Where many leaders differ is on 
how evaluation will be done and how much is necessary. 
Certainly the day of formal reports and resolutions is 


passing. But a more significant and valuable kind of 
evaluation is possible which gets at the dynamics in- 
volved. We wish to use a number of examples from 
workshops to indicate some of these procedures and sig- 
nificant results. 

Community leaders have urged that courses in family 
living be taught at the high school level. They have 
also realized that not only must teachers be prepared but 
that school administrators, ministers, social workers, key 
parents and other community lay-leaders must work to- 
gether on methods of family life education as well as on 
subject matter. Several different ways of meeting this 
need have been worked out in the state. One was a 
Seminar on Marriage and Family Life at Florida State 
University, the summer of 1949. To this seminar over 
fifty people gave full time for three weeks. Those en- 
rolled represented teachers on the nursery, elementary, 
and high school level, administrators, college teachers, 
social workers, health educators, key community lay- 
leaders, psychologists and ministers, The participants 
were enthusiastic over this experience and their greatest 
gain, they felt, was from the sharing of ideas, work, 
and fellowship for three weeks with people from differ- 
ent disciplines and backgrounds. 

The seminar, as well as the general sessions, divided 
into sub-groups according to the interests of the mem- 
bers. The problems and interests were organized into 
four groups: teaching in the high school, counseling, the 
home today, and the community. 

Last year the community-wide Family Life Committee 
of one large county, where institutes spoken of above 
had been held for two years, asked the Extension Divi- 
sion and one of the educational institutions to send repre- 
sentatives to the county to teach courses in family living 
for credit to over one hundred teachers, school adminis- 
trators and key community leaders. Paralleling this 
were parents’ meetings throughout the county, totaling in 
attendance over 800 during the week. Two weeks later 
the staff returned for further work with the credit course 
and ten hours of time with parents of the county at one 
central place. The attendance of parents averaged over 
300 at each session. This number was divided into 
smaller groups for discussion sessions. This autumn, 
again, the community petitioned for follow-up help. 
Again their request was met with an evening and all-day 
session with parents and school people together. Over 
forty-seven schools of the county were represented by 
staff and parents. Soon another staff member will spend 
three days in the county working through with the 
teachers and parents on ‘“‘projects’’ which were set up 
jointly on home-school cooperation last year. 

This same community is now planning for a full-time 
coordinator of a family life education workshop for the 
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lay-leaders of the county which will begin to equip them 
to lead neighborhood study groups. The superintend- 
ent of that county, in talking for a bond issue for better 
school buildings and better schools, said, “We are teach- 
ing your children above all to be better family members.” 

The Extension Division and the state educational in- 
stitutions have given leadership and guidance to the 
Parent-Teacher Association over the years—helping with 
their annual short course in Parent-Teacher Leadership, 
audio-visual aid programs, and the general program work 
of the Association. In the autumn of 1950, however, a 
more intensive program of lay-leadership training was 
sponsored by the Florida State Congress of P.T.A., the 
General Extension Division and the two state educational 
institutions. The Workshop held at Rainbow Springs 
October 7-12 was an outgrowth of the expanded parent 
education program of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Forty-five P.T.A. leaders from the entire 
state of Florida, who are responsible for family life edu- 
cation in their local counties or districts, were brought 
together at state or local P.T.A. expense. Four staff 
members from the two state educational institutions were 
furnished, with their expenses paid by the General Ex- 
tension Division. Five state P.T.A. leaders who had at- 
tended the Regional Southeastern Workshops in Parent 
Education (Family Life Education) for the past two 
summers worked shoulder to shoulder with the “profes- 
sional’’ staff members from the universities of the state. 
All planning and all execution of the Workshop was 
done jointly by the lay-professional staff of nine, who 
had worked through partial staff meetings, through cor- 
respondence and finally through a pre-conference staff 
meeting during the twenty-four hours before the Work- 
shop began. 

Regarding the Workshop itself and the methods used, 
there was the usual pre-conference problem census with 
participants answering the two following questions: 

1. What are the problems or needs of your community as 
you see them in order to help promote good lay-leadership 
training in parent education (family life education) ? 

2. What do you hope to get from this Workshop which will 
help meet these needs? 


On this same blank they were asked their first, second, 
and third choice for membership on one of the following 
committees: Steering, Evaluation, Recording, Materials, 
Films and Recordings, Housekeeping and Fun. They 
were also asked to check a list of ten skills, to find out 
whether they had special abilities which would help the 
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group to function more adequately. 

After careful study of the problems and interests sent 
in before the Workshop, plus the outgrowths of a buzz 
session at our first meeting, the Workshop divided into 
two sets of subgroups. One was known as “Practice 
Groups” where members had practice in leading small 
study groups of their fellow workshop members, These 
groups studied different age levels, as pre-school, school 
age, and adolescent. The other set of subgroups was 
known as “Work Groups” and its multitude of problems 
and questions were divided into four subdivisions: 


1. Parent Education. 

2. Increased skill in: (a) leading and participating in demo- 
cratically operated study groups; (b) helping leadership 
to emerge; (c) developing community cooperation for 
improving family living in the community. 


The Films and Recordings Committee was responsible 
for choosing and presenting audio-visual aids at the 
evening sessions with suggestions for their uses as teach- 
ing aids. 

Each of the four subgroups known as Work Groups 
shared their findings or their learnings—most of the re- 
ports being given in dramatic form. Group IV, on 
Increasing Our Skill in Developing Community Co- 
operation, had finally, after three days of work, come 
through to a number of guides or principles for use in 
cooperating in the community: 


1. Discover persons or groups aware of a need for family 
life education. 

2. Survey the needs of the community. 

3. Bring in other interested people and groups: churches, 
schools, youth groups, health department, juvenile au- 
thorities, civic clubs and so forth. 

4. Decide on appropriate methods of spreading interest. 

5. Make sure that everyone connected with the program 
understands what constitutes education for family life. 

6. Begin where that particular community finds its existing 
needs. 

7. Draw in all groups and individuals in earliest stages of 
the planning. 

8. Make sure that no one group seeks to get “glory,” and 
that all groups participating receive credit. 

9. Allow no one segment of family life education, as sex 
education or classes at the high school level, to assume 
disproportionate emphasis. 

10. Include the needs of all groups—economic, racial and 
religious—in the planning. 

11. Progress slowly from step to step as groups become more 
conscious of emerging needs. 

12. Evaluate and analyze progress continuously, thus sus- 
taining interest and assuring growth. 


Our Journal will be more useful if regularly indexed in H. W. Wilson Co., Readers Guide to Periodical 
Literature. Inclusion is by vote of libraries taking that service. Bring this to the attention of your city, school 


and college librarians.—Eb. 
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Workshop Techniques in a Uni versity Course 


Methods and Materials for Teaching Family Life Education 


DorotHy DYER 
University of Minnesota 


BECAUSE modern family living pre- 
sents an increasing number of problems fraught with 
anxiety, leadership that is trained to help parents and 
children with the everyday adjust: nts of family living 
is a modern responsibility. The demand for family life 
education at many levels has led to the organization of 
the course, ‘Materials and Procedures in Marriage and 
Family Life Education,” as a graduate offering in the 
sumer at the University of Minnesota. 

Letters expressing such needs as indicated by the fol- 
lowing quotations come almost daily to the offices of 
those teaching and counseling in the area of family life. 


As a social science teacher, I have been asked to work out 
units in family life education for ninth and tenth grade boys 
and girls. Can you give me suggestions ? 

At Junior College we are planning work in family 
life education in connection with the physical education pro- 
gram. Where can I go to get practical help in methods of teacii- 
ing and in background material ? 

As a minister I am continually faced with problems of ad- 
justment in family life. I need more training in counseling 
and education in this field. 

Will you help me set up a series of meetings on adjustments 
in marriage for a group of young married couples in the Vet- 
erans Housing Project at — ? I am the director and teach 
in one of the schools. 

As head of the Home Economics Department of a small 
college, I feel that I need a better background in the general 
area of family life education and adjustment. What course or 
courses do you offer at the graduate level ? 

Please send me any material, outlines, bibliographies and 
suggestions for organizing family life education courses at the 
adult level. 








The graduate workshop course at the University of 
Minnesota has been organized around such a variety 
of needs. In the selection of applicants each year 
through the use of application blanks and interview 
(when possible), the following selection factors are con- 
sidered as important to the method of the course: 

1. A diversity of background training and experience in 
various disciplines. 

Professional experience. 
. Similar graduate educational level. 
. The use to be made of such training. 

5. Personal qualifications. 

Most of the applicants carry at least one other course, 
chosen from a selected list of offerings basic to prepara- 
tion for family life education and in a field in which the 
student’s background is less strong. 


a 
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The preliminary planning for such a workshop is vital 
to its success. Though the group itself assumes the 
initiative for detailed work plans and specific projects, 
general over-all objectives and the mechanical means for 
achieving them require preliminary organization. 

The objectives of the course are threefold: 

1. To acquaint students with the literature, visual aids and 

other resources in the field of family life. 

2. To make possible the exchange of opinion, attitude, and 

experience between class members. 

3. To give each person experience in planning which will 

have a direct relationship to his particular professional 
needs and to his operational planning situation. 


This statement of the objectives, based on the ex- 
pressed needs of these students, a general annotated bib- 
liography and a short general outline of possible course 
content, are previously prepared for the group. The 
general outline is suggestive and used only to “prime” 
discussion and general planning of the group. 

A reading room and conference room equipped with 
the more general books, pamphlets, bibliographies, etc. 
provide the basic resources and a place for working to- 
gether. The university library and the Public Health 
library and reading room offer additional resources. 
Copies of the latest books and periodicals are also placed 
in the workshop room. Opportunity to view films which 
are pertinent to the material is arranged for in advance 
although the arrangement is flexible enough to fit into 
any changes which the group may desire. 

At Minnesota the course extends over the six weeks’ 
period of the first summer school session. Classes are 
scheduled one hour a day, five days a week. The first 
week is given over to getting acquainted and to the plan- 
ning and organization of the work. 

Introductions, giving a brief summary of each person's 
training experience and expectations in relation to the 
course are made by the individual members of the class 
the first day. The group then divides arbitrarily into 
three or four units of five each to discuss the questions: 

1. Shall we work in small groups ? 

2. If so, on what basis shall we divide? 


3. Will the groups change or remain as co-workers through- 
out the course? 


Opinion is usually unanimous that working in small 
groups and sharing the results of such work is the most 
profitable procedure, that group membership be based 
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upon interest in special topics, and that a weekly change 
of group membership is desirable. 

A thorough discussion of the previously prepared sug- 
gestive outline is important as the next step, giving each 
person the opportunity to add to it or to make changes in 
it. The revised edition is studied in terms of content 
and the time limits of the summer session, Then the 
final approval of the class members is secured. Choices 
made by the class members for each of the five weeks of 
work give each person the experience of working with 
five different groups in as many different specific areas. 
Such choices mean some of the same people may work 
together several times but usually the division based on 
choice, when the professional backgrounds of people are 
different, provides for great changes in group member- 
ship. Groups of four or five seem to provide the best 
opportunity for stimulation. 

It is quite possible that a class might choose to divide 
into groups on a different basis. The important func- 
tion of the group division is to give the maximum op- 
portunity for discussion, agreement, disagreement and 
compromise—simulating the actual setting in which 
democratic procedure must function. One of the ques- 
tions most often asked is ‘‘How can you make progress 
in the field of family life education when there is dis- 
agreement at community and leadership level?” The ex- 
perience in the class serves as a laboratory approximation 
of real community situations which involve disagreement 
and provide useful techniques for the approach to real 
problems. 

The development of each group project is entirely the 
decision of the group; however, during the first week of 
planning a general guide is developed through class dis- 
cussion. The items in this guide are consistently alike 
from one year to the next, described in more or less dif- 
ferent detail. 


1. Description of the nature of the group for which planning 

is done. 

2. Objectives, goals stated in terms of subject matter. 

3. Content, materials and techniques to be used. 

4, Leadership. 

5. Evaluation. 

Ip order that every class member may have the benefit 
of the work of all groups, one day per week is devoted 
to a presentation and discussion of the work of each 
group that week, and a mimeographed copy of the out- 
line, bibliography, and discussion is supplied each per- 
son. During the other four hour class sessions weekly, 
the groups work on their selected projects and the work- 
shop leader divides his time between the groups. Much 
work is done outside the class hour. The reading room 
is filled during the daytime hours and the leader is avail- 
able for individual group consultation. The requirement 





for each class member is an annotated bibliography of 
weekly readings. 

Many class members take advantage of the opportunity 
to become acquainted with the testing service in the Stu- 
dent Counseling Bureau. These individuals are usually 
taking a course in counseling techniques. The Student 
Counseling Bureau makes available test profiles of class 
members—including rating scales of personality and at- 
titudes, as part of the program for workshop students. 

During the first week of the Workshop, a committee 
on evaluation of group projects prepares a rating scale 
using the criteria presented to them by the workshop 
members. Each student then evaluates each of the 
projects, based on the weekly mimeographed copy he has 
received and is asked to indicate anonymously the per- 
son or persons he has worked with who, in his estimation, 
rate(s) highest in terms of leadership, human relations 
and productivity in the group operational setting. 

The group work method presents some problems for 
those unfamiliar with it, In a group where the members 
are strangers and the area of work is relatively new to 
them, the end of the second day of group experience finds 
many students frustrated and confused. Attention has 
been focused on measuring one another's personality traits 
and peculiarities, and there is a realization that little 
progress has been made on the work of the project. To 
relieve tension, the instructor spends a few minutes of 
general discussion with the whole class about what has 
been happening. This relaxes individuals, directs atten- 
tion to the problem, and forwards progress on the proj- 
ect. The security gained by production on one project 
seems to carry over to future work in the next groups. 
Most students remark about “this experience” as 
“unique” and “‘fortifying.” 

Great freedom of discussion, a relaxed attitude and 
fun in work are usually evident in spite of real obstacles 
in dealing with abstract and controversial material. 

The ideal number for this type of workshop is fifteen 
to twenty men and women—a group large enough for 
variety background and experience but small enough so 
that members may know each other. Men and women 
working together contribute points of view and experi- 
ence which enrich each other’s understanding and the 
total product of the group. 

Evaluation of such a workshop in terms of objectives 
is of two kinds—the grading of immediate results and 
the long term evaluation of the use of the projects de- 
veloped. 

The immediate results of the projects, judged by 
the criteria set up by the class, show a consistently high 
quality product. There is variation in the amount of 
reading and productivity of the individuals, though the 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Workshops on Marriage and the Family at the Catholic 


University of America 
A. H. CLEMENS, PH.D. 


SOME SEVEN YEARS AGO within 
Catholic circles in these United States emerged a pat- 
tern of adult education for married life known as Cana 
Conferences. These are either entire days or half-days 
given over to the discussion of marriage and family 
problems by unmarried or married couples under the 
guidance of an expert. In the short course of seven 
years, this rather phenomenal child of American Catho- 
licity has spread from coast to coast and from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico. The Armed Services both at home 
and abroad have employed this technique, while mis- 
sionaries have carried Cana Conferences to practically 
every quarter of the globe. 

It became apparent that the more than one thousand 
clergy, doctors, teachers and other conductors of these 
conferences stood in need of further education in mar- 
riage and the family if for no other reason than that 
they would need to bring to their respective groups a 
fresh point of view and the latest developments in the 
specialized areas in which they were acting as group 
discussion leaders. Accordingly, the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, alert to this growing need and con- 
scious of the fact that most of these conductors of 
conferences could not return to the classroom for an 
entire year or even a semester because of professional 
duties, offered a ten-day workshop for such conference 
conductors in June 1948. Veteran conference conductors 
and directors lectured on their practical experiences in 


initiating and promoting these Cana Conferences, while 


others delivered prepared papers on the organization, 
technique and content of these Conferences. The quali- 
fications of directors and conductors, both personal and 
professional, were discussed at great length, while out- 
lines and reading lists for conferences were devised. 
Recordings of conference sessions brought to the new- 
comer in the movement the actual conduct of the adult 
education process, In general, the discussions evidenced 
a strong inclination on the part of the participants to 
exploit every aspect and area of marital living from 
the religious-moral to the mundane areas of family fi- 
nance and physiological adjustment. It became equally 
evident that only a series of workshops in consecutive 
years could hope to bring into their purview the expan- 
sive and comprehensive nature of marriage and family 
life. 

This continuing need induced the Second Workshop 
held at Catholic University in June 1949. In this in- 


stance the discussions centered upon the basic fact that 
marfiage is a social institution and as such comprises 
“A set of human relationships which tend toward per- 
manency.” Nine such relationships were investigated 
consisting of both the supernatural and natural relation- 
ships in marriage. The order in which they were dis- 
cussed follows: Theological Relationships—dogmatic, 
sacramental, moral, and ascetical; Philosophic Relation- 
ships—the natural laws governing the institution of 
marriage ; Sociological Relationships—those which accrue 
from marriage being a social institution; Psychological 
Relationships—the merging and adjusting of two per- 
sonalities towards each other and towards God; Physio- 
logical Relationships—the biological aspects of sex, 
pregnancy, childbirth; Educational Relationships—the 
family as the “school of schools’ and parents as the 
“teachers par excellence”; Recreational Relationships— 
the bonds forged in this area and the preferable types 
of recreation in the family; Economic Relationships—the 
wise management of family resources in home produc- 
tion and consumption; Legal Relationships—which 
accrue from the Canon Law of the Church and the 
Civil Law of the body politic. Each of these was dis- 
cussed in morning lectures, while their fuller con- 
tent was explored in afternoon seminars. A special 
and specialized library of literature in all forms was 
provided for the recourse of those participants who de- 
sired to work on a special problem under the guidance 
and with the assistance of any one or more of the experts 
on the workshop staff. 

After exploring the positive factors in marriage and 
the family in the two previous workshops (both of 
which accentuated the positive) it was thought most 
advantageous that the Third Workshop held in June 
1950 be given over to a study of the pathological factors 
in modern families. Furthermore, the exclusive em- 
phasis placed upon educating others for marriage now 
gave way, in part, to that of “counseling’’ others for, 
and in, marriage. This “pathological’’ objective induced 
the lectures and seminars being oriented around such 
problematic phenomena as the causes of the breakdown 
of religion in the home; the effects of the growing 
secularization of marriage; the sociological bases for 
family failure; the psychological factors operative in 
marital friction; physiological factors as a cause of 
family failure; infertility, frigidity, homosexuality; the 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Changing Patterns in Summer Workshops 


RALPH ECKERT 
California State Department of Education 


IN THE four summers in which I have 
been connected with or directed workshops in family life 
education at either the University of California in Berke- 
ley, or the University of California at Los Angeles, there 
has been a gradual shift of emphasis which is signifi- 
cant. The first summer great emphasis was placed upon 
an understanding of sex education at all levels and in 
various subject matter fields. Emphasis was also given to 
the technique of organizing community support for such 
a program. 

During each succeeding summer, the emphasis has 
shifted steadily toward a more comprehensive under- 
standing of the psycho-sexual development of the indi- 
vidual, From two lectures on personality needs and two 
on counseling techniques the first summer, we gave 
practically two weeks to each during the 1949 Workshop. 

During the first summer we became increasingly aware 
of the many problems that members of the Workshop 
felt in their own lives, and the second summer the staff 
was enlarged to provide for more personal counseling. 
Whether it has been the people attending the Workshop, 
or the increased emphasis upon the personal development 
approach to the whole subject, it is interesting that there 
had been a steadily decreasing demand for personal 
counseling each summer. One might summarize the 
trend by saying that we started out in 1947 being almost 
entirely concerned with information and techniques, and 
found that after six weeks all too many people still felt 
inadequate to tackle a sex education and preparation for 
marriage program. This last summer the emphasis was 
almost entirely upon an understanding of ourselves as 

~people, and the way we develop and the things which 
influence our behavior, particularly the unconscious and 
psychosomatic aspects. Although this last Summer 
Workshop was only four weeks in length as compared 
with six weeks in 1947, the group seemed more confident 
of their ability to work with young people and parents. 
This was probably due to the fact that in 1947 most of 
the 170 people had been given a scholarship and were ex- 
pected to go back and promote a program of sex and 
marriage education in their entire community, whereas 
in 1950 the “Workshop on Family Life Education” was 
a regular Department of Education offering, with the 
emphasis on becoming more mature persons capable of 
going back to the job with new information, new skills, 
and increased confidence. The personal development and 
counseling approach and the opportunity in a group of 


thirty-five to get individual participation, plus greater 


allotment of time for such participation probably ac- 
counted not only for this difference, but also for the 
decrease in requests for personal counseling. 

Briefly, our Workshop this last summer was scheduled 
from 8:00 to 12:00 daily. The class agreed instead to 
meet from 8:00 to 1:00 four days a week, with the 
other day allowed for reading at home. Many wondered 
whether they would be able to stand five hours con- 
secutively, but were amazed to find the speed with which 
time passed in a varied workshop approach. Normally, 
the first hour was a lecture introducing some new aspect 
of dynamic psychology, psycho-somatic medicine, counsel- 
ing approach, or anthropological and sociological factors 
related to psycho-sexual development of the family and 
its problems. Following a ten-minute break we then 
embarked upon a group discussion of the implication of 
this new data for education in general and for education 
for marriage and family life in particular, At this time 
we analyzed age level or subject matter placement in 
terms of needs and interests. This discussion usually 
lasted until about 10:30, at which time there was a half 
hour break for “brunch.” We returned at 11:00 to 
have a series of brief reading reports, not of the sum- 
mary or comprehensive type, but brief reports on ‘‘Im- 
portant ideas I have encountered, and why they seem 
important.” This served not only to acquaint people 
with new ideas, but new books as well. Or we might use 
this period for role-playing some problem or for reports 
from former workshop members who were invited in to 
tell of their experiences, methods, and material in various 
grade levels or subject matter fields. From 12:00 to 1:00 
we went to another room for the presentation and dis- 
cussion of films dealing with human development, family 
life, preparation for marriage, sex education, etc., spend- 
ing time not only in seeing the films, but in learning 
techniques of presenting and following up films to make 
the most of them as educational tools, since people 
normally see pictures for entertainment only. 

Another important factor was a rather complete library 
of books, pamphlets, and materials in an adjoining room 
under the supervision of a librarian who was also a mem- 
ber of the class 4nd who opened the library before and 
after our regular class periods. Members of the group 
contributed to this, and so far as I know not a single 
book or pamphlet was lost during the summer. 

Since the group was composed of thirty-five people 
who ranged from two student teachers to a University 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A Community Conducts Its First Family Life Workshop 


PHEBE WARD 
Contra Costa Junior College District, Martinez, California 


COMMUNITIES have long attempted 
to weigh their value by using such measures as population 
statistics, per capita wealth, and educational Jevel. But 
now that they are beginning to consider their worth in 
terms of such values as successful family life, they are 
beset by a myriad of questions, particularly those con- 
cerning the means by which a community launches a pro- 
gram in family life education. 

A bird’s-eye view of San Francisco’s first Family Life 
Workshop, held in October, may furnish some clues 
for other communities. 

I. Organization of the Workshop.—Details of the 
organization of the Workshop of interest to other com- 
munities can probably be summarized most effectively 
through a brief description of its purpose, sponsorship, 
planning, facilities, participants, resource persons, 
luncheon, program, and publicity. 

Purpose——This Workshop was held on October 5, 
1950, to provide an opportunity for everyone in the 
community interested in family life to meet and discuss 
family life needs in San Francisco—with the hope that 
they would make recommendations to further the cause 
of family life education in the community. It was con- 
ducted also to acquaint these leaders with the services of 
the new Clearing Service of Family Life, Health, and 
Social Relations, to be discussed in a later issue. 

Sponsorship—The Workshop was sponsored by the 
Committee on Family Life, Health and Social Relations 
of the Health Council of the Community Chest of San 
Francisco, with the nine-member Executive Committee 
planning the details. 

Planning.—Besides the meetings held by the Executive 
Committee, the discussion group leaders and chairmen 
met with the Executive Committee once and with the 
resource persons twice. 

Publicity—The Executive Committee extended the in- 
vitations to the Workshop, using mailing lists provided 
by the Mental Hygiene Society, the Community Chest, 
P.T.A. officers, and others. For the most part, each 
group took care of addressing invitations to its own list. 

Preliminary announcements were sent one month in 
advance; programs, two weeks in advance; double postal 
cards (with return luncheon reservations and group-dis- 
cussion preferences), one and one-half weeks in advance. 

Newspaper publicity was handled by the Executive 
Committee preceding the Workshop. Following it, 
reports were sent to the participants, including mimeo- 
graphed copies of Dr. Landis’s speech, recommendations 


made by each discussion group, and a general report of 
the Workshop. 

Participants. —Invitations were sent to individuals and 
to representatives of all community agencies and organi- 
zations interested in family life. As a result, the 206 
participants who registered constituted a good cross-sec- 
tion of the community, composed of forty representatives 
of case-work and group-work agencies, thirty-eight 
teachers and school administrators, thirty-three nurses, 
thirty-six members of parents’ groups, twenty-two social 
workers, fifteen public-welfare representatives, five 
Mental Hygiene Society members, five physicians, five 
religious leaders, five Community Chest representatives, 
and two housewives. 

Resource Persons.—An effort was made to use as fe- 
source personnel for the discussion groups a variety of 
people representing different types of thinking rather 
than having a panel of physicians, for example, in the 
group which discussed “The physician and family life 
education.” Thus, in the group, there were five college 
professors (representing social welfare, public health, 
and medicine), one child-guidance person, one repre- 
sentative of the State Department of Mental Hygiene, 
four psychiatrists, one physician, and one social worker. 

Program.—Preliminaries of the Workship began at 
9:30 A.M. with the registration of the participants, which 
was done by volunteers. The program opened at 10:00 
A.M. with greetings from the chairman of the sponsoring 
committee, The Right Reverend Karl Morgan Block, 
Bishop, California Episcopal Diocese. 

As the main speaker, Dr. Judson T. Landis, associate 
professor of family sociology, University of California, 
Berkeley, discussed “Community Responsibility in 
Family Life.” 

Announcements were made by Dr. Richard A. Koch, 
to whom much credit is due for the success of the Work- 
shop. 

At the luncheon, the guest of honor was Mrs, Dorothy 
Westby-Gibson, director of the new Clearing Service. 

During the afternoon, the participants became mem- 
bers of five discussion groups—namely, The Physician 
and Family-Life Education, The Social Worker in Family- 
Life Education, The Educator and Family-Life Education, 
The Community Health and Welfare Agencies in 
Family-Life Education, and The Churches in Family- 
Life Education. At 3:30 P.M., the Workshop came to- 
gether in a general session to hear the reports of the 
discussion groups given by their leaders. 
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II. General Thinking of the Workshop.—The think- 
ing of the Workshop, as evidenced in the five discus- 
sion groups, can be presented best perhaps by a composite 
picture of the detailed recommendations of each group. 
It is interesting to note that these five sets of recom- 
mendations followed a somewhat similar pattern, based 
upon the issues of community responsibility, community 
participation, community resources, community leader- 
ship, and community planning. 


Community Responsibility—Primary responsibility _ for 
family life education is in the home. Therefore, parents must 
be given help in family life education so that they can provide 
this type of education to their children at all levels of maturity. 

As the home fails in this responsibility, someone else—the 
school; the church; the doctor; the social, health, or welfare 
agency; or another family—must meet the problem wherever 
it exists, assuming whatever degree of responsibility is required 
for the individual situation. Hence it is only by close coopera- 
tion of the home, church, school, and agency that the family 
life needs of the community can be met. 

Community Participation.—Family life education must reach 
all levels of society through some plan of community organiza- 
tion. In order to effect a coordinated program, teachers, religious 
leaders, doctors, social workers, and agency leaders must arrive 
at a clear-cut definition of family life education as it is to 
function in their community so that each of these groups can 
perform effectively as members of a team. 

Each has an important role to play in family life education 
in the community. For example, religious leaders, in addition 
to promoting the program generally, must assume responsibility 
for teaching parents how to help their children in building for 
sound family living. Through worship, instruction, and coun- 
seling, religious groups should become a necessary and con- 
structive force in building wholesome family living. 

In addition to his role as a physician, the doctor must also 
assume the role of a teacher with his patients in that he must 
give them careful explanations of their illness and its effect 
upon their family pattern. He must also realize that the pa- 
tient needs total “rehabilitation” after any illness before he is 
ready emotionally to resume his place in the family pattern. 

Social workers and agency leaders should play an important 
part in helping families to keep together, recognizing that there 
are times when separation is feasible. 

Teachers must assume responsibility for making a continuous 
program of family life education available at all levels of ma- 
turity—always with the home and the school working together 
so that the training can be offered wherever the community is 
ready to take advantage of it. In the elementary school, em- 
phasis should be placed upon a continuous development of 
responsibility (moral, spiritual, social) through home-centered 
units. On the secondary school level, there should be classes 
in family living, including homemaking and all aspects of 
preparation for making a home. On the adult level, parents 
must be given training that will enable them to prepare their 
children for parenthood. 

In addition to their contribution to family life in the com- 
munity through their day-to-day services, teachers, religious lead- 
ers, doctors, social workers, and agency leaders—all should 
participate in community activities designed to encourage sta- 
bility in family life. For example, they should make some part 
of their after-work time available for leadership in family life 


education programs—either in teaching, in organizing, or in 
promoting these programs. 

Community Planning.—In developing family life education, 
those who are responsible for the planning must think in terms 
of a life-long program rather than an emergency handling of 
urgent problems. 

Social workers, for example, should focus their attention 
upon education in family life through preventive work rather 
than upon reeducation through curative means. This point of 
view is based upon the feeling that the important objective in 
planning for family life education should be the development of 
maturity in the individual at all ages, stressing his importance in 
the family. 

Family life education should be presented to the public in 
such a manner that it will be looked upon as an opportunity for 
desirable learning by all levels of society, recognizing that there 
are many means of reaching people and stimulating an apprecia- 
tion for the available services. As an example, case work is 
of great value in some instances; in others, there must be an 
exploration of the idea of working with groups. Hence, in 
working with people, community health and welfare agencies 
should make individual attention available to those people who, 
in a group setting, develop emotional problems in relation to 
family living. 

Social services should be broadened beyond those which are 
offered to the lower socio-economic groups. The group sug- 
gested that this broadening of services might be accomplished 
by such means as decentralizing the agencies so that their services 
were more accessible and not associated with regular agency pro- 
grams; encouraging more referrals to social workers through 
doctors, lawyers, and teachers; stimulating a greater awareness 
of social work as a resource by advertising the real services 
available through the agencies; and instituting a fee schedule 
for services for those who are able to pay. 

Above all, the schools must provide leadership in family life 
education by making training facilities available for preparing 
leaders and for disseminating information to the general public. 

Community Resources.—Both professional and lay leaders 
must recognize their own limitations in caring for all the needs 
of the family—whether it be the religious leader with members 
of his congregation or the doctor with his patients. They 
should familiarize themselves with the community resources that 
will help their people as members of a family and prepare them 
to make effective use of these resources. 

Some group within the community must assume responsibility 
for making these resources known by stimulating a study of 
available services and then publicizing them. 

Community Leadership.—The training of professional work- 
ers—religious leaders, doctors, social workers, agency leaders, 
psychologists, teachers—should include courses in family life 
education. These courses should consider all aspects of family 
life education which will strengthen the professional worker's 
leadership in this field, such as sex education, the psychological 
factors in interpersonal relationships, and an understanding of 
the spiritual and moral values essential in family life. 

For example, schools of medicine should emphasize the im- 
portance of the family pattern in any illness so that every family 
will have the opportunity to select a family physician who is 
aware of the importance of the family pattern both in health and 
in illness. 

In view of the fact that religious leaders are being called 
upon more and more to extend counsel and leadership in family 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Steps to Success in Workshops 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 
National Council on Family Relations 


. Begin planning early. Nine months to one year be- 
fore the workshop is to open is not too soon to start. 
. Encourage as many as possible to take part in the 
joint planning of the workshop. Prospective par- 
ticipants will have suggestions on what they want 
and need. Potential leaders will render invaluable 
aid in shaping the broad outlines of the program. 
- Dates, duration, and locale are best decided co- 
operatively. 

. Focus the emphasis of the workshop clearly. Be 
explicit about what the workshop is to cover and 
for whom it is designed. The clearer your objec- 
tives, the easier will be your evaluation at the close 
of the workshop, and the more you will have to 
evaluate! 

. Make every effort to get adequate financial assistance 
to underwrite the project. Sources of support to 
explore are university departments, mental hygiene 
funds, social hygiene societies, local and national 
foundations, and possible sponsorships by interested 
persons and organizations. 

. Line up leaders and get commitments for definite 
dates and responsibilities from each as early as you 
can. Able leaders are often booked many months 
in advance. When inviting a leader, be sure to 
indicate: 

(a) The exact dates for which you want him. 

(b) For what groups the workshop is designed, 
and the expected representation from each. 

(c) The focus of the workshop, and the role 
he will play in the total program. 

(d) The honorarium, and the hospitality to be 
provided. 

(e) What you would like from him in the way 
of planning before the workshop and follow- 
up after its close. 

. Publicize the workshop through mailings and an- 
nouncements early enough to tap the personnel you 
are aiming for. 

. Try to provide comfortable, informal living ar- 
rangements for all the participants. Fellowship will 
be closer if the workshoppers can be housed in a 
central place and can take their meals together than 
if they must be scattered over a community. 

. Get the cooperation of your library in providing the 
books you will need, to be placed in your workshop 
headquarters for the entire workshop period if possi- 
ble. Competing with regular students for books at 


10. 


11, 


12. 


the main library is frustrating for busy work- 
shoppers. A delegated librarian to keep books in 
order, and check them in and out is a great help. 
If funds do not permit such paid assistance, a library 
committee from within the workshop membership 
might provide this service. 


. Explore and plan for relaxing recreational oppor- 


tunities. Is there a craft shop that can be made 
available at certain hours? What about folk dancing 
facilities and personnel? Are there special attrac- 
tions in your area that would provide the focus of 
interesting tours and trips? Can picnics and cook- 
outs be arranged? What informal sports are possi- 
ble? Is fruit juice or coffee at the midmorning 
break practical? How about occasional or daily 
light snacks or tea in the afternoon ? 

Arrange well ahead of time for films and other 
audio-visual aids that are pertinent to the work- 
shop. Send for sample copies of catalogues of films, 
recordings, pamphlets, books, etc., to have on tap. 
Make every effort to get advance registrations, in- 
cluding housing reservations, well before the date 
of the workshop. When total registration is limited, 
it is usually safe to accept a few more than the ceil- 
ing number, to make up for those who must cancel 
at the last minute. An advance registration fee is 
somewhat of a safeguard against drop-outs, but is a 
nuisance, because it necessitates careful bookkeeping 
procedures for weeks before the workshop opens. 
Send a bulletin to all expected workshop participants 
from one to two weeks before the opening day, 
giving: 

(a) Exact date and hour of registration. 

(b) Specific location of workshop headquarters, 
with detailed directions for reaching it from 
the various transportation lines into the com- 
munity. 

(c) Last minute reminders about housing and 
other arrangements for participants, such as 
whether sheets and towels are provided; 
whether room is to be shared; whether there 
are arrangements for families to live to- 
gether; whether or not the housing is dormi- 
tory style; what the food service arrange- 
ments are; detailed costs, etc. 

(d) What books, reports, records, and supplies 
ta bring. 


13. Take time during the first session to provide op- 
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portunity for each member of the workshop to intro- 
duce himself, tell something of his background, what 
the workshop seems to offer him, and what he hopes 
to give and to get from the workshop experience. 

14, Sum up explicitly at the introductory session(s) of 
the workshop the group and individual goals as they 
grow out of these sessions. 

15. Organize the workshop into committees for its 
various functions. This can best be done coopera- 
tively, on a volunteer basis. Usual committees are: 

(a) Steering Committee, to keep fingers on the 
pulse of the workshop and to guide pro- 
cedures and program to meet real needs and 
interests. 

(b) Findings Committee, to record discussions, 
collect papers, and provide some means for 
making available the findings of the work- 
shop. 

(c) Local Arrangements Committee, to see to 
practical facilities and special provisions. 

(d) Recreation Committee, to explore resources, 
tap interests, and open up possibilities for 
both casual, informal, and more highly 
organized recreational functions. 

(e) Evaluation Committee, to explore, at least 
once during the workshop, the extent to 
which objectives are being realized, as well 
as to appraise the entire experience at the 
conclusion of the workshop. 

(f) Special function committees, such as (i) li- 
brary committee mentioned above, (ii) pro- 
gtam committee, (iii) hospitality committee, 
to take care of the needs of visitors, outside 
resource personnel, etc. 

16. Arrange for breaks and shifts of tempo, locale, and 
procedure in the day’s program. ‘The mind can 
absorb only what the body can stand” was a slogan 
that grew out of the long sessions of one busy work- 
shop. Allow for free time for personal interaction 


and plan time and space for “jes’ sittin’.” 

17. Keep the atmosphere as informal, friendly, and 
cooperative as is humanly possible. Do not be dis- 
mayed by lines of cleavage, resistance, and conflict. 
When your people get beyond the formalities into 
close working relationships, you must expect some 
differences to arise. These can be absorbed by the 
group and channelled constructively if your leader- 
ship is skillful. 

18. Keep the feeling of responsibilty for the success and 
the details of the workshop within the group as 
much as you can. Cultivate the attitude that this is 
our workshop, it is for ws to find answers to ques- 
tions that arise, and it is up to ws to take responsi- 
bility for decisions; and ours is the feeling of ac- 
complishment and achievement that results. 

19, Make provision for as full reports as possible from 
the various working groups, committees, and projects 
of the workshop. These precede the individual and 
group evaluations to which the final session is 
usually devoted. Suggestions for further work- 
shops and other experiences should be recorded as 
part of the evaluation. 

20. See that reports of the workshops are made avail- 
able not only to the members of the workshop but 
also to any others who helped in its planning or con- 
tinuance. Send these with letters of appreciation 
and “thank you” as soon as possible after the work- 
shop closes. Published findings of the workshop 
are indicated if the findings are news worthy and 
ground-breaking in nature. 

21. Allow yourself a post-workshop slump. Hiber- 
nate for a few days. Spend some time in a bit of 
self-indulgence when the workshop doors close. 
Even the best of workshops are tiring emotionally as 
well as physically. If you want to live to conduct 
a workshop again, “convalesce” as completely and 
as soon as you can from this one! 





Workshop Techniques in a University Course 
(Continued from page 6) 


amount of work done and material read far exceeds that 
accomplished by other methods of teaching. Group mo- 
tivation and pressure are very strong and it is difficult 
for an individual not to carry his share of responsibility. 

Growth of the individual in ability to work easily with 
a group is one of the observable results of this type of 
course. At a final luncheon meeting of the class, the 
expression of such statements as, “I never worked harder 
in my life, but I thoroughly enjoyed every minute of 
it,” “This has been a high point in my educational ex- 


perience,” “I wish all my staff could have had the chance 
to work with such a group,” “I feel much more relaxed 
about my teaching after working on the material in this 
way,” and “We certainly had some tough disagreements 
but we are still friends,” indicate some of the attitudes. 

Many letters from workshop members show that they 
have found the materials and projects of real practical 
value and that the communities to which they have re- 
turned feel that they are profiting by the workshop ex- 


perience. 
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Interdisciplinary Workshop on Marriage and Family Research 
REUBEN Hitt, Secretary 


National Committee on Marriage and Family Research, National Council on Family Relations 


“I AM HAPPY to welcome you to the 
first Workshop on Marriage and Family Research ever 
to be organized in the United States,” were the open- 
ing words of Evelyn Millis Duvall, workshop director, 
as twenty-four research workers semi-circled in the Jud- 
son library at the University of Chicago in August, 1950. 
Dr. Duvall explained that despite its widespread use as 
a method in the in-service training of family life teachers, 
the Workshop approach had never before been used in 
the interprofessional reorientation and collaboration of 
research workers. 

The first venture of the National Council on Family 
Relations into interdisciplinary research meetings took 
place in August 1945 when Dr. Duvall and Dr. E. W. 
Burgess called into Chicago for a two-day conference the 
research workers known to be initiating researth on 
war and the family. Research plans, findings, and 
methods were shared with profit and a tentative division 
of research problems agreed upon. The feasibility of 
a three-week workshop on research received support 
from the marked success of that Conference. Together, 
Dr. Duvall and Dr. Burgess requested the Committee on 
Human Development and the workshops of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to hold August 1950 dates on the 
university calendar for the Workshop on Marriage and 
Family Research. 

The preplanning included an advisory inquiry in Janu- 
ary 1949 to representative family specialists asking for 
suggestions both of personnel likely to benefit and contrib- 
ute to the Workshop and of preferences about content. 
Over two hundred names were suggested in three cate- 
gories: experienced research pacesetters, newly appointed 
persons with expanding research possibilities, and out- 
standing graduate students who showed promise of 
making contributions in marriage and family research. 
Of these, seventy individuals completed personnel 
forms indicating serious interest in attending the Work- 
shop and submitted suggestions about content. At the 
December 1949 meetings of the National Research Com- 
mittee, Dr. Duvall presented these materials for review. 
Three major recommendations were made at this pre- 
planning meeting: 1. That a steering committee be 
named to act as administrative consultants to the work- 
shop; 2. that the workshop be multidisciplinary in focus, 
selecting a theme which would require contributions from 
several disciplines, such as “The Dynamics of Family 
Development”; 3. that memoranda on topics already 
requested such as trends in research, methods applicable 


to family study, and priorities of family research should 
be prepared in advance by members of the steering com- 
mittee. 


Methods and Procedures of Workshop Operation 


The group that convened in Chicago in August 1950 
was ideal in size, uneven in research background and 
training, and heterogeneous enough to satisfy the most 
ardent advocate of multidisciplinary research. An analy- 
sis of the workshop directory, which includes guest con- 
sultants brought in for short periods, shows professional 
backgrounds of eleven disciplines: one each from 
biology, anthropology, economics, experimental psy- 
chology, and religious education; two each from law, 
educational psychology, and home economics education ; 
three from human development; eight from child de- 
velopment or parent education; and ten from sociology. 
Six middlewestern states and Florida, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Oklahoma, California and New York had 
representation. 

The advantage of workshop methods and techniques 
for dealing with these diversities became evident early 
in the sessions. The differences in conceptual systems 
which affect the approach to family data, the diversity of 
interests and semantic obstacles to communication, 
would surely have wrecked any series of Jaissez-faire 
discussions of nondirective type. On the other hand, the 
classic pedagogy of a seminar leader would have glossed 
over the differences in the group through the arbitrary 
device of organizing the discussion from the starting 
point of the seminar leader. By adroit use of workshop 
methods, however, Dr. Duvall was able to get sufficient 
expression of these differences in the planning phase to 
discover how to channel them into committee and con- 
sultant services in the work phase of the sessions. The 
result, if we were addicted to mottoes, “enriched unity 
out of disciplinary diversity.” 

Because the primary task of this report is to give 
content rather than method,’ we present herewith only a 
brief summary of the major workshop procedures used 
to handle the diversities of interdisciplinary representa- 
tion: 

1. A workshop directory of all members and guest consult- 

ants was prepared. 


2. Detailed self-introductions were made, name, professional 
connections, present location, and for the record what 


1 Many of these methods are discussed in some detail earlier in this 
issue. 
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the participant hoped to get from and what he thought 

he had to give to the Workshop. 

3. Seventeen areas were identified in which members hoped 
to get help. 

(a) Those that were of concern to all members were 
made the basis for general sessions scheduled for 
early mornings and occasional evenings. 

(b) Areas of specialized concern to clusters of members 
were made the focus for working groups. 

(c) Highly individualized interests were referred to mem- 
bers of the consultant staff for individual conferences. 

4. Five areas for working groups were organized, partici- 
pants registering their preferences for group assignments: 

(a) Use of classroom for marriage research 

(b) Courtship and social change 

(c) Interpretation of research to consumer 

(d) Felt and real needs of teenagers and young adults 

(e) Family development as a multidisciplinary approach 
to research 

5. Five operating committees to plan and execute workshop 
procedures were organized, participants registering pref- 
erences for committee assignments: 

(a) Steering committee scheduled weekly the hours of 
general sessions, and other events, posting the pro- 
gram daily on a blackboard. 

(b) Evaluation committee took stock weekly; and re- 
quested individualized written reaction reports cover- 
ing the first two-week period. 

(c) Recreation committee provided recreational opportuni- 
ties and daily refreshments. 

(d) Library committee catalogued research reports, sched- 
ules, pamphlets and other materials loaned by work- 
shop members for use during the Workshop and 
manned the room set aside for study evenings. 

(e) Findings committee rotated task of taking notes 
among its membership and covered all general ses- 
sions and organization meetings in sufficient detail 
that other participants were freed to listen and dis- 
cuss. Reports were duplicated and distributed 
periodically; merged with the committee reports at 
the end of the Workshop, these constituted a daily 
log of the Workshop. 

6. A final evaluation session tapped the collective judgments 
of all participants and blocked out gains, lacks, implica- 
tions and recommendations. 


Physical facilities promoted informality, convenience 
and accessibility to materials. All meetings were held 
in the Judson residence hall lounges and library in in- 
formal surroundings, with chairs, tables, and blackboards 
which could be moved about. Participants lodged and 
dined in the same residence hall, which allowed pro- 
tracted discussion of points, begun in the general ses- 
sions, into the meal hours and on into the evening on 
many occasions. The men claimed some of their best 
discussions were held in the washrooms in the morning 
before breakfast, a point which greatly irritated the fe- 
male contingent. 

Purposely kept simple to facilitate free functioning 
of indigenous leadership, responsibilities allocated 
were: Evelyn Duvall, director; David Fulcomer, Reuben 


Hill, and Leland Stott, administrative consultants; Ersel 
LeMasters, Mildred Morgan, Brigitta Koerting, David 
Fulcomer, Josephine Hoffer, chairmen of operating com- 
mittees, steering, evaluation, recreation, findings and 
library, respectively; George Douglas, Ersel LeMasters, 
Robert Andrews, Virgil Long, and Mildred Morgan, con- 
veners of working groups on classroom research, court- 
ship, interpretation, felt and real needs, and family 
development, respectively. All leaders except the first 
four named were elected by the groups with which they 
worked, making for high group control of the workshop 
operations. 


Range and Focus of Workshop Discussions 

In the opening session it was discovered that we were 
much clearer about what we wanted to get from the 
Workshop than we were about what we had to contribute 
to it. The professional backgrounds represented have 
developed unevenly in the field of family research, some 
being quite “tool conscious” and emphasizing field 
research, others approaching the family clinically rather 
than analytically. Selected statements from our self- 
introductions give something of the range in what we 
thought we had to contribute. 
Use of projective tests in fam- 

ily research 
Biological and medical research 


Conceptual contexts of con- 
temporary research 


Intense curiosity 


The stepmother angle 
Three phases of family cycle 


Rural family and youth re- 
search 

Structure-function theory 

Family and personality in- 
terrelations 


Our manifest needs were more focused, ranging from 
requests for general orientation on the trends and recent 
emphases in family research to quite specific demands 
for information about projective tests, measures of family 
authoritarianism, sampling methodology, appropriate- 
ness of methods for specific problems, and concern for 
ways of interpreting research to community groups. 
These needs, expressed in the opening session, consti- 
tuted the base from which we constructed the program: 


What We Want To Get From The Workshop 


I. Perspective on Contemporary Research 
1. Organization in a meaningful way of what has already 
been discovered in family research 
2. Outline and classification of significant variables in 
marriage and family research as a basis for construct- 
ing future research 
3. What constitutes socially significant, theoretically 
relevant, and methodologically sound research in mar- 
riage and the family? 
II. Applicability of Methods 
4. Methods suitable for studying family development lon- 
gitudinally 


Community applications 
Use of classroom for family 
research 
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5. Theory, methods and tests useful in studying family 
living and personality development 
6. Methods for studying the interrelations of courtship 
and the social order 
7. Measures for needs in premarriage and early marriage 
. Methods in studying broken families 
9. How to detect and measure values in the area of 
family living 
10. Methods feasible for studying family adjustments of 
the aged 
III. Analysis and Interpretation of Data 
11. Insight into the “discerning’’ method of data collection 
and analysis 
12. Information on ways of combining the case and sta- 
tistical methods 
13. How to scale and/or construct typologies in family field 
IV. New Approaches to Family Research 
14, Research on social stratification and family living 
15. Applications of group dynamics to family research 


ioe) 


16. Anthropological approach to family study 
17. Applications of structure-function theory to family re- 
search 
18. Ways of facilitating the multidisciplinary approach to 
family research 
V. Interpretation and Application 
19. Help in research interpretation to community groups 


It was manifestly impossible to meet all these needs in 
a three week period and choices had to be made. Gen- 
eral sessions were agreed upon to tap the guest con- 
sultant resources of the Chicago region for areas of 
general concern. The organization of working groups 
has already been described. The program for the gen- 
eral sessions evolved from week to week. It is repro- 
duced below for reference in reading the balance of the 
report. 


Areas Covered and Resource Leaders at General Sessions of Workshop 


I. Family Research—Its Present Status and Prospects 

II. Statistical Aspects of the Family in the 1950 Census 

III. The Human Development Program at Univ.,of Chi- 
cago 

IV. Implications for Research on Aged as Family Members 
from National Conference on Aging 

V. Interprofessional Commission on Marriage and Divorce 
Laws and Its Interests in Research 

VI. Organization of Divorcees Anonymous 


VII. Sampling Theory 
VII'. An Anthropological Approach to Family Study 
IX. Personality and Marital Happiness 


X. The Historical Development of a Land-Grant College 
Research Program in Family Life 
XI. Social Change and Family Research 
XII. Research in Pregnancy and Childbirth 
XIII. Evaluation Techniques and Test Construction 
XIV. Projective Techniques 
XV. Applicability of Research Methods to Family Research 
XVI. Criteria for Evaluating Contemporary Family Research 
XVII. Report from Group on Multidisciplinary Framework 
and Concepts for Family Development Research 
XVIII. Report of Committee on Classroom Research 
XIX. Report of Committee on Interpretation of Research to 
Consumers 
XX. Report of Committee on Courtship and Social Change 


XXI. Report of Committee on Felt and Real Needs of Teen- 
agers and Young Adults 
XXII. Needed Areas of Research 
XXIII. Personal Priorities in Designing a Set of Professional 
Policies for Service 
XXIV. Evaluation Session 


Reuben Hill, Research Professor in Family Life, Univ. of N.C. 
Phillip Hauser, Prof. of Social Statistics, Univ. of Chicago 
Ralph Tyler, Dean, Div. of Soc. Sci., Univ. of Chicago 


Ernest W. Burgess, Chairman, Dept. of Soc., Univ. of Chicago 


Paul W. Alexander, Judge of the Domestic Relations and 
Juvenile Court, Toledo, Ohio 

Samuel M. Starr, Lawyer, and Founder of Divorcees Anony- 
mous, Chicago 

Phillip Hauser 

Oscar Lewis, Prof. of Anthropology, Univ. of Illinois 

Richard A. D. Stewart, Prof., Family Life Education, State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Leland Stott, Director of Research, Merrill-Palmer School, De- 
troit 

W. F. Ogburn, Prof. Emeritus of Sociology, Univ. of Chicago 

Edith Potter, Pathologist, Chicago Lying-in Hospital 

Ralph Tyler 

Julia Jacoby, Prof. of Child Development, Univ. of N.M. 

Ernest W. Burgess and Reuben Hill 

Reuben Hill 

Eleanor Godfrey, Ass’t. in Sociology, Univ. of Illinois, and 
Richard Stewart 

George Douglas, Prof. of Sociology, Davidson Gollege, N.C. 

Robert Andrews, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Ersel LeMasters, Assoc. Prof. of Sociology, Champlaia College, 
N.Y. 

Virgil Long, Assoc. Prof. of Sociology, Univ. of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

Evelyn M. Duvall, Workshop Director, and Ersel LeMasters 

Sylvanus M. Duvall, Prof. Soc. Sci., Religion, George Williams 
College, Chicago 

Evelyn M. Duvall 


The emphasis in the balance of this report will be on 
Selected content drawn from the twenty-four sessions 
listed above. To give integration to the materials the 
chronological order of presentation will be ignored in 


favor of an organization of generalizations around a 
topical outline: 1. Getting Perspective on Family Re- 
search, 2. Applicability of Present Methods of Research 
for Family Study, 3. Criteria for Evaluating Contem- 
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porary Research, 4. Reports of Working Groups, 5. 
Overall Evaluation of the Workshop and 6. Prospects 
for Multidisciplinary Research. 


Getting Perspective on Family Research 


“The worker in this field is shackled by taboos and 
ancestral superstitions whicl: he has the more trouble in 
combating, because they are in his mind as well as in 
his environment. We are able to observe only what the 
mores permit us to see,” wrote Mirra Komarovsky and 
Willard Waller in their appraisal of fifty years of family 
research.? Reuben Hill provided the Workshop with 
documentation for this statement in a discussion of the 
historical background and present trends in family re- 
search. The history of family research records shifts in 
focus from macroscopic comparative analyses of great 
sweep like Westermarck’s study of family origins to 
latter-day microscopic studies of families in our own 
neighborhoods. Significant accomplishments in research 
on the family as a small intimate grouping have had to 
wait upon the willingness of individual families to be 
studied, the motivation of scientists to study them, and 
the development of research methods for collecting, 
analyzing and interpreting family data.* 

Trends in Contemporary Research. Five trends appear 
sufficiently marked to justify treatment: Increasing num- 
bers of projects, moves toward coordination, preferences 
for accretive research, increasing use of controls in re- 
search, and the move toward checking generalizations 
tested in one region or class, in other regions and classes. 

The increasing interest of sociologists in family re- 
search is apparent in the annual censuses of reported re- 
search of the American Sociological Society within the 
past decade: 


Year Number of Family Research 
Projects Reported 
1942 13 
1943 21 
1944 29 
1945 40 
1946 47 
1947 51 
1948 60 
1949 77 


Sociologists rank marriage and family second out of 
twenty-three fields of sociological study in frequency of 
research projects reported. 

This Workshop in Marriage and Family Research, as 
we noted early in this report, is part of a second trend, 


2 ‘Studies of the Family,"’ American Journal of Sociology (May, 


1945) L, pp. 443-452. 
® Detailed outline in Evelyn M. Duvall, ‘‘Organization of Social 


Forces to Promote Family Stability,’’ Amnals, 272 (November, 1950), 
pp. 83-84, 


the movement toward coordination of family research 
started by the National Council on Family Relations with 
its research conference on war and the family. More re- 
cently a committee of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil under the direction of Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., has 
been examining the completed research on the family 
and has charted directions for future research. Several 
memoranda outlining significant projects which lend 
themselves to multidisciplinary collaboration are being 
prepared for publication. 

A third trend marking the coming of age of family 
research is the move towards accretive research—specify- 
ing in each study the previous findings which have per- 
tinence, and the rigorous testing of hypotheses from 
previous studies in new contexts. In discussing this 
point workshop members talked of the need for a cen- 
tral place where all marriage and family researches could 
be abstracted and periodically synthesized to guide re- 
search workers as they started new projects. A written 
request to the National Council was formulated incor- 
porating this point. 

Fourth, there is a trend toward using the critical condi- 
tions engendered by war such as war separations and 
reunions, emergency migrations, war bereavements, 
trailer living, GI marriages, and so on, to provide the 
equivalent of a social experiment. 

Perhaps most hopeful of all the trends is the syste- 
matic testing of generalizations derived from one region 
or social class in other regional and class groupings. 
Although our past knowledges about family life in 
America have been limited in the main, to midwest 
urban, middle-class, college educated, white populations, 
the studies by Koos among New York low income and 
middle-class families; by Stott, Paul Landis, and Nye of 
parent-adolescent relationships in rural areas; and by 
Duvall, Davis, and Havighurst of differential child- 
rearing conceptions and practices by social classes, are 
illustrative of this trend in research. 

Obstacles to Progress——Four major obstacles have 
slowed up significant work in family study: the closed 
nature of families, the lack of tools to handle the 
dynamics of family interaction, the vested interests and 
perceptions of competing ways of viewing the family, 
and the modest number of research personnel devoting 
time to family research. These stumbling blocks are 
gradually being overcome. 

Drawn shades, locked doors, fences and walled-in 
courts stand as reminders to the observer that the family 
is a Closed system. Family skeletons, secrets and taboos 
are hidden from the public behind the common front of 
family solidarity. It is this shell of exclusions which 
the students of the family must pierce to get their data. 
More importantly, the investigator himself has qualms 
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about violating the sanctity of the home, until he has 
been trained to work with effective detachment. Today, 
moreover, the sanctity of the home is shared not only 
with the family researcher but with the Gallup-poll 
interviewer, the commercial “advisor,” the experiment 
station worker, the census enumerator and the social 


worker. 
Of more frustration has been the lack of tools to 


collect, analyze and interpret theoretically relevant data 
from families. Most rewarding of the methods for col- 
lecting data have been the various forms of case study, 
the use of family histories, diaries, and open-end ques- 
tions in schedules filled out by discerning and focused 
interview techniques. These devices provide rich family 
data of the dynamics of marriage and family adjustment 
but, given our present analytical tools, these data are 
difficult to analyze and summarize. 

The most elaborate analytical tools in social science 
are incorporated in what is known as statistical methods. 
These methods have rendered yeoman service in many 
areas but at our present state of development their ex- 
clusive use in family research would limit seriously the 
range of significant problems that must be covered. Dr. 
Hauser, in speaking about the use of census data on fami- 
lies, helped to clarify this point in reminding us of two 
things to remember in using census data for family 
research: 


First, there is the limitation of statistics. Census statistics 
capture few basic things about the family although there are a 
number of things that can be better quantified about families, 
and improved statistics of this sort can give us insight into 
family composition nationally and regionally, family trends, and 
perhaps even into family problems. Second, there is the prob- 
lem of defining the family statistically. The definition must be 
operational so that there is a uniform standard basis for data 
which will give additive and homogeneous results.‘ 


‘The census has found the family in the United States complex and 
hard to classify. In the past a census ‘‘family’’ was an administrative 
concept—any group that lived at the address where the enumerator called. 
Such groups included army camps, hotels, etc. Various group of business- 
men, social workers, and others put pressure on the Bureau of the Census 
to provide data useful for their purposes, but the Census belongs to 
everyone and should have maximum utility for all. To accomplish this 
purpose, the 1950 Census has a group of altogether new and un- 
precedented definitions, which are put forth and explained in a March 
15, 1948, Memorandum to the Members of the Technical ‘Advisory Com- 
mittee on Population for the Seventeenth Decennial Census on the subject 
“Revision of Family Concepts.’ This memorandum should be consulted 
for the meaning of the terms: ‘‘family,’’ ‘‘primary family,’’ ‘‘secondary 
family,’’ ‘‘subfamily,’’ ‘“‘household,’’ ‘‘quasi household,’’ “‘primary in- 
dividual,’’ ‘‘secondary individual,’ and ‘‘families not in ‘households.’’ 
These new definitions will make the Census much more usable for family 
research than previous Censuses. We can now know the actual number 
of families in the U.S. The new kinds of data will be available at 
least once a year through sample studies, and it will be possible to make 
quite a refined analysis of family characteristics in the U.S. The Census 
will report the number of primary families plus the number of secondary 
families plus the number of families not in households. Subfamilies will 
not be counted as separate units, but tables of their characteristics will 
be given so that they may be counted separately. This will make it 
possible to measure such phenomena as doubling up for both related and 
nonrelated families. 


Secondary census-type data and primary data collected 
by questionnaires, or by restricted category interviewing, 
adapt well to statistical analysis, but the results rarely add 
materially to our insights or understandings of family 
living. If we know enough about a research problem to 
shape it for restricted category interviewing or for a 
written questionnaire, the answers we get from statistical 
analysis provide us with little more than expressions of 
the reliability of our original knowledges. Prospects for 
speeding up progress in family research will remain dim 
until the strengths of the case study and statistical 
methods are combined, and their weaknesses ironed out 
cooperatively. 

Finally, the greatest obstacle to progress probably lies 
in the system of motivation we use in recruiting research 
workers and in stimulating them to tackle research prob- 
lems cooperatively across disciplines. We have few 
research workers focusing on the family as a research 
area, and those we have are divided into competing 
schools of family study. Moreover, our system of 
publication under individual by-lines has rewarded the 
solitary free lancer, giving him recognition and public 
attention denied the members of research teams who 
publish their findings more anonymously. The result 
has been a multiplicity of random and sometimes trivial 
investigations which do not add up to any significant 
theories about marriage or the family. We have identi- 
fied at least six relatively incompatible conceptual 
systems for viewing the family, competing for adherents 
in family research today: 

1, The institutional-historical approach, originating in 
sociology; 2. The interactional-role analysis approach, 
sociology; 3. The social structure-status approach, social 
anthropology; 4. The situational-psychological habitat 
approach, sociology and psychology; 5. The learning 
theory-developmental approach, psychology; and 6. The 
household economics-home management approach, home 
economics. 

With so many approaches to the study of the family, 
it is no wonder our findings do not add up. We have 
been delayed in our development of a body of theory 
because of disciplinary separatism and are just beginning 
to develop a generation of research workers who can 
bridge the distances between the disciplines. 


Applicability of Present Methods of Research for 
Family Study 


Which of several methods of research will be most 
useful in studying the interplay of family and personality 
development? In studying the impact of urbanization 
on Chinese family structure? In assaying the effects on 
family relationships where three generations are shoe- 
horned into a single dwelling? These were typical of 
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the questions about choice of research instruments raised 
during the three weeks sessions. 

In two sessions Ernest W. Burgess and Reuben Hill 
dealt in tandem with the special strengths and weaknesses 
of the known research methods. In introduction they 
showed that the research process divides roughly between 
1. collecting of data and 2. ordering, analyzing and 
summarizing these data into generalizations. 

Methods of collecting data—The methods of data 
collection determine to a large extent the methods of 
summarization used. Family data have been collected 
by the following methods: 


1. Perusal of historical documents, journals, newspapers, 
letters, and published autobiographies in libraries 

2. Unguided diaries, letters, family budgets, provided by 
families 

3. Guided personal documents, termed biograms by Abel, 
solicited and often paid for by the researcher 

4. Participant observer methods of observation, unstruc- 


tured 

5. Structured observations systematically recorded with 
space and time units by nonparticipant observers as in 
nursery school research 

6. Directive interviewing, nondirective interviewing, dis- 
cerning and focused interviewing, and mixed types of 
interviewing 

7. Written and oral questionnaires, characterized by closed 


category type questions 
8. Pencil-paper inventories, scales, and tests 
9. Projective tests; Rorschach, thematic apperception, and 


doll play 
10. Echo tape recording, sound photography, and interac- 
tion process recording. 


Dr. Burgess would prefer that family researchers 
would be eclectic in the choice of research methods, 
taking into account the nature of the problem, the time 
and money at one’s disposal, and the training of the 
research assistants. He regards unguided personal docu- 
ments as wasteful, no matter what type is used. The 
guided personal document, whether a schedule form for 
a guided interview, or an outline for a solicited case his- 
tory, provides the method most likely to uncover rich ores 
from the family mine. Such case studies are hard to 
check for reliability, however, and are difficult to repro- 
duce. They are so costly that few projects can collect 
enough of them to insure stability of findings. To a 
question from the group, “How can a series of case 
studies be broken down without overemphasizing the 
aspects for which the worker is looking, as set up in the 
hypotheses ?”” Dr. Burgess recommended: 


1. Use two or more colleagues to read the cases and classify 
them as a check on your biases. 

2. Use teams of four persons each to reduce the personal 
equation, each member of the team doing his work indi- 
vidually and then meet with other members until they 


reach agreement. The difference between teams using 
this process is negligible. 


Two weaknesses of all methods of data collection 
listed were 1. Failure to use probability sampling to 
insure representativeness of the families studied, and 
2. Failure to specify what effects the attrition due to non- 
respondents failing to cooperate had on the results. 

Dr. Hauser suggested to us that sampling is a special- 
ized function important in the design and interpretation 
of any study and recommended that family researchers 
enlist the help of people trained in sampling rather than 
attempt the task independently. He identified two types 
of samples, judgment samples and probability samples. 
The first named involves the subjective judgment of 
someone in selecting the particular cases to be included 
in the sample to represent the population. A prejudg- 
ment of the characteristics of the population is made, but 
not all the characteristics can be taken into account in 
stratifying the population for sampling purposes, so a 
biased sample of unknown range of error is drawn. 
Probability sampling is designed to select parts of a 
population to represent the whole population in such a 
way that every element (characteristic or variable) has a 
known and equal chance of being included in the 
sample.® 

Methods of ordering, analyzing and summarizing data. 
—The two processes of induction in family research most 
frequently used are the enumerative and the analytic 
methods. The first seeks to find the makeup of the 
average family, to determine the range within which 
most families fall, and the variance among families on 
the factors under study. It is a way of summarizing the 


‘data group-wise. Most statistical studies follow this 


method of enumerative induction in shaping up 
generalizations. 

The second method follows the principle of case 
grouping, observing patterns as they emerge within 
individual families. The integrity of the family unit is 
maintained by considering family attributes only within 
the context of the family unit. In family studies ana- 
lyzed group-wise, by contrast, there is the temptation to 
play with the attributes at the expense of the family, 


5 Methods of selecting a probability sample: 

(a) Systematic random: including every nth case (this is acceptable 
if the population is not subject to seasonal or other cyclical 
variations. ) 

(b) Simple random: selection of cases from a mixed universe as they 
come (distribution of such a sample takes the bell-shape form.) 

(c) Restricted random or probability area; has been designed to 
minimize the cost per unit of sampling an area. The principles 
involved are. 

1, Division of the geographic area into land segments as 
heterogeneous as possible. 

2. Classification of counties into groups as homogeneous as 
possible. 

3. Selection of sample proportionate to the size of the unit, 
using a sampling ratio. 
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producing generalizations which apply only to mythical 
average families, or mythical high scoring families, Cor- 
relations are actually achieved by placing attributes and 
scores into juxtaposition without regard to the family 
contexts of those scores. Analytic induction proceeds 
more respectfully for the individual unit, using systems 
of summarization which do not violate but accentuate the 
intra-family patterning. Three systems of analytic sum- 
marization have been developed: 


1. Constructed or ideal types, arrived at by logical analysis, 
accentuating and purifying differences and putting ele- 
ments together logically and consistently. They are con- 
structed from logical analysis of extremes and have no 
reference to any existing population (see discussions by 
Howard Becker, Max Weber, E. Burgess, Robert Winch 
and others). 

2. Empirical types are more nearly what field research work- 
ers will turn to for summarizing processual data. They 
are derived by the conference method described in Robert 
Angell’s The Family Encounters the Depression and Reu- 
ben Hill’s Families Under Stress. Cases are read and 
reread, observing similarities among certain families. 
Similar families are grouped together and these sub- 
groups described minutely. Finally, a subgroup profile is 
drawn up which characterizes each member of that type, 
but no other, and which at the same time includes those 
factors generally conceded to be most important in de- 
scribing individual families. These are empirical family 
types. 

3. Graphic sociometric symbols are a third way of depict- 
ing in summary form the dynamics of family processes. 
With time as one variable on the horizontal axis, changes 
in structure within the family can be depicted on the 
vertical axis. Changes in structure and function can also 
be caught in combination profiles. Adjustment over time 
can be shown as both Koos and Boulding have done 
recently, in modifications of the roller-coaster profile. 
Hazel Ingersoll has used symbols to show how authority 
types change over generations, using arrows to indicate 
direction. Linking processes and béhavior types together 
by graphic symbols offers promise in summarizing gen- 
eralizations that defy statistical symbolism and are cum- 
bersome to handle by words alone. 


In summarizing one’s results for purposes of generali- 
zation there is great need for differentiating between 
coincidental and causal relationships. Procedures de- 
veloped within the past ten years by Lazarsfeld and 
associates enable researchers to collect data in such a 
way that sequences of events can be checked for causality. 
These procedures involve principally the persistent use 
of probe questions in the interview coupled with what 
has been termed the “discerning” method in analysis. 
Nothing short of studying case after case in which prob- 
ing questions have been answered will provide the neces- 
sary proof that relationships between events in a sequence 
are not spuriously associated or coincidental, but causally 
connected. 

For example, can one safely conclude that shifts in 





the father’s authority within a family are due to pro- 
longed unemployment, even though there is a high cor- 
relation between prolonged unemployment and weakened 
paternal powers? Each individual family must be 
studied for causal sequences, and other possible con- 
comitant events eliminated as explanations. Had the 
father ever been unemployed before without a break- 
down in authority? Had a breakdown ever occurred 
before while he was still employed? In a correlation of 
0.70 between two variables, the amount of causal relation- 
ship present within actual families may vary greatly. To 
illuminate what the correlation means for purposes of 
generalizing a finding into theory, one still needs to show 
how often the two factors are structurally tied up within 
actual families. Most of the frequently quoted generali- 
zations about relationships between changes in technology 
and changes in family behavior are really alleged rela- 
tions since they have not yet been subjected to this im- 
portant test. 

Two contributions to the Workshop illustrate quotable 
applications of research methods rarely used by family 
research workers; namely, the four-way use of a per- 
sonality inventory in capturing interpersonal relationships 
in a married pair, and the extensive use of participant 
observation as a method for collecting data in families by 
a cultural anthropologist. Excerpts from these reports 
will conclude this discussion of applicabilty of present 
methods in family research. 


Richard Stewart, a psychologist, demonstrated the appli- 
cability of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) in marriage research. His study was designed to 
determine the extent to which a married individual's person- 
ality characteris:ics and his evaluation of his spouse’s char- 
acteristics are related to his own and his spouse’s happiness in 
marriage. The instrument to measure marital happiness was 
Terman’s revised Marital Happiness Scale. The MMPI was 
selected for providing the measures of personality for reasons 
of its validity, utility and meaningfulness. 

The assumptions necessary in the construction of most ques- 
tionnaires—1. that the test constructor knows just which ques- 
tions will reveal best what he is seeking to discern, 2. that the 
testee is willing, and/or able to respond accurately, and 3, that 
there is a direct relationship between what a man says he is 
and what he ‘s—have not had to be made on the MMPI which 
is empirically derived and validated. Although in questionnaire 
form, the MMPI is essentially an objective-projective test 
rather than a subjective one. 

It has proved particularly useful in giving an over-all person- 
ality appraisal, in the development of prognostic measures, and 
in sensitively reflecting personality changes on test and retest. 

The test measures some of the traits defined in the American 
Psychiatric’ Association's classifications—namely, hypochondri- 
asis, reactive depression, hysteria, social psychopathy, paranoia, 
psychasthenia, schizophrenia and hypomania. It is the only 
available test giving a good measure of that aspect of psycho- 
pathic personality which we call social psychopathy. 

In the study under consideration 230 couples were studied— 
150 of high educational status, 50 in a validating group of 
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average education, and 30 consecutive couples attending the 
Marriage Consultation Centre in New York. 

Each individual studied was administered the tests following 
an individual interview designed to establish rapport and elim- 
inate some of the invalidity inherent in group testing. Each 
individual was asked to respond to the MMPI for himself, and 
then to describe his spouse, as she appeared to him, on the 
same test. 

The major results of the study, as found in the main group, 
and confirmed in both the validating and clinic groups were: 

Evaluation of spouse's traits proved more closely related to 
marital happiness than the corresponding actual trait measures. 
Thus for example, whether one’s spouse is more or less con- 
siderate, egocentric and unwilling to plan cooperatively (char- 
acteristics revealed by the social psychopathy scale) is somewhat 
less important for the marital happiness of an individual than 
whether evaluation of spouse is that she is cooperative or un- 
cooperative. Ascription of this trait, social psychopathy, to 
the spouse, indicating lack of adaptability to cooperative ac- 
tivity in marriage, correlates more highly with marital unhap- 
piness than the combined measures in previous marriage re- 
searches. 

The trait schizophrenia (indicative of seclusiveness and with- 
drawal emotionally from rapport with the spouse) also cor- 
relates highly with marital unhappiness. Obversely there was 
a high relationship between the traits of cooperativeness, con- 
sideration, adaptability and emotional rapport, and happiness 
in marriage. Multiple correlation of all these traits with 
marital happiness or unhappiness (as measured for each spouse 
and for each as described by the other) is in the vicinity of .75. 

Clinically the procedures and instruments of this study are 
very useful in distinguishing between- marital difficulties at- 
tributable to attitude rather than personality trait per se, and 
in giving reliable measures of attitude and adjustment change. 
Longitudinal research with these instruments should yield valu- 
able information on such problems as crisis proneness, and the 
effect of adult personality associations on children. 


* ¢ * * # 


Oscar Lewis, an anthropologist, provided the Workshop 
with evidence that a wide array of methods centered about 
the method of participant observation can be employed use- 
fully in studying families. His locale was the Mexican village 
of Tepoztlan, inhabited by 3,500 people, 853 families, and 

housed in 640 house sites. His aim was to find out as much 
as possible about a few families through which he would see 
the total culture pattern of the village. His methods included 
living with families, observing, participating, interviewing all 
family members, soliciting their life histories and administer- 
ing Rorschach and TAT tests to all. An anthropology stu- 
dent from Mexico, a young woman, did the intensive work 
with the Rojas family below on which volumes of notes have 
been amassed. She succeeded in opening up the family for 
interviews by other members of the research team as well. 
Contradictions came to light when tensions were aroused and 
even greater difficulties between family members revealed. At 
first the interviewer only wrote notes at night but in time she 
wrote while talking with the family and it was accepted. 

Data obtained from the Rojas family covered the following 
areas: 

(a) Structure of the family—the sex, age, and number of 
members, and their kinship relations as far back as the 
family could recall. 

(b) A complete inventory of everything in the house. 





(c) The division of labor among family members. A most 
useful device for getting this was the “synchronic work 
record” which was a record of what every member of the 
family did, taken for fifteen minute intervals over a 
period of four days. 

(d) An analysis of the value of the clothing owned by the 
family, by individuals. 

(e) An analysis of the family and individual member diets 
and the budget for food. Values were computed for 
products raised by the family. 

(f) Detailed descriptions of the family and seasonal sched- 
ules of the family. 

(g) A description of the social life of the family. 

(h) A description and analysis of the interpersonal relation- 
ships among family members. There are three broad 
principles of interpersonal relations for the village. 
These are: the principle of male superiority; the prin- 
ciple of respect for elders in general; and the principle 
of authority of parents over children. A great deal of 
tension was engendered in working out these standards 
in the “Rojas” family. 


Criteria for Evaluating Contemporary Family Research 


A set of yardsticks reproduced below was provided by 
Reuben Hill which the Workshop used in their discus- 
sion of evaluation of completed research: 


Criteria for Evaluating Research 
I. Concerning the problem. 
(a) Is there a clearly formulated conceptual framework ? 
1. Are the foci of the study stated and the residual 
categories specified ? 
(b) Is the problem placed in the context of previous re- 
search? 
1. Is the problem theoretically relevant? 
2. Are the hypotheses explicit? 
II. Concerning methodological procedure. 
(a) Is there a clearly formulated research design? 
1. Are provisions for representativeness or limitations 
of sampling shown? 
2. Are tools tested for reliability and validity? 
(b) How appropriate does the method appear in light of 
the problem and type of conceptual system ? 
(c) Is the methodological procedure carried through? 
III. Concerning the findings. 
(a) Do major findings follow from the data analysis and 
pertain to the initial problem? 
(b) Are the results placed in the context of other studies 
to become accretive theory ? 
(c) Are proposals for further research made (arising di- 
rectly or indirectly out of the study) ? 
IV. Are applications of findings possible at the practical or 
policy level? 
V. Significance of research: 
(a) Does the study make a contribution to method? 
(b) Does the study make a contribution to theory? 


The discussion which followed the presentation of 
the above critetia was among the most productive of the 
workshop since it opened up the points of greatest sensi- 
tivity among the differently oriented specialists present. 
Most of the criteria remained intact even after the 
bombardment from members but the following questions 
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raised demonstrate the range of differences in appraising 
the adequacy of completed research: 


Possibility of: (a) bias in establishing criteria for research 
in terms of one discipline; (b) criteria such as these limiting 
creativity in research; (c) research becoming sterile through 
requiring that results contribute to accretive theory; (d) doing 
respectable research without stating hypotheses explicitly; (e) 
satisfactory research being done without a conceptual frame- 
work; (f) good research without placing it in the context of 
previous research; (g) deferring judgment as to the appro- 
priateness of the method (II, B) in light of the researcher's 
training and ability and the limitations of the tools; (h) the 
desirability of modifying the proposed criteria in light of time 
and other resources available; (i) getting negative findings 
accepted as of equal worth with positive findings; (j) com- 
plete freedom for originality being accepted in a longitudinal 
or other new type of study; (k) adding to the criteria concern- 
ing the problem; (1) one dealing with its significance in pushing 
at the unknowns in knowledge and insight. 


Digest of Report by Work Group on 
Family Development Research 


EveLyN DuvaLt, Davin FUuLCOMER, ELEANOR GODFREY, 
REUBEN HILL, JULIA JACOBy, MILDRED MorGAN, DoroTHy 
MuMMERY, LELAND STOTT, RICHARD STEWART, LETITIA WALSH 


The purposes of this group were: 

1. To learn to talk about family development research in 
a common language acceptable to all the members of the 
group, who came from the following disciplines: child 
development, education, home economics, human develop- 
ment, psychology and sociology. 

2. To search for a suitable multidisciplinary framework for 

conceptualizing family development research. 

We recognized at the outset that the family was a critical 
meeting point for the psychological sciences concerned with 
individual development and the sociological sciences concerned 
with group development. Family concepts, therefore, should 
be of such a nature that they would be readily translatable into 
terms meaningful for both intra- and inter-family research. 

We were helped in visualizing changing ‘family develop- 
mental tasks by the following graphic representation of the 
family life cycle: 
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Figure 1. Complexity of Interaction by Stages of 
Family Development 
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The graph is not drawn to scale. The ordinate of the graph 
shows complexity of interaction, recognizing that if x equals 
number of interpersonal relationships, and y equals number of 
persons, then they are related as 





wine 
z= : 
2 
Thus for the earlv married pair, x (number of personal rela- 
tionships) is 1. With one child the number of personal re- 
lationships is 3, and with two children it is 6, etc. 

The group recognized the similarity of the graph form to 
that of physical and intellectual growth curves. 

In determining the family developmental tasks we found that 
the structure-function approach provided an excellent framework 
for identifying the essential tasks for the various stages of the 
family life cycle. 

Those aspects of structure-function theory which we utilized 
are: 

1. A particular situation must be looked at from both the 
point of view of the individual and the point of view 
of the functioning social system 

. There are constant nonsocial points of reference (or 
“situational foci’) around which patterns of behavior are 
organized 

3. Patterns of behavior are also organized around a minimum 
of ‘functional prerequisites” which must be dealt with if 
the family is to continue as a functioning unit 

4. Patterns of behavior are also developed in relation to the 
cultural traditions of behavior present in a given society 
or subculture 

Therefore, in pointing out developmental tasks for families 
in various stages of the family life cycle, we should ask four 
basic questions: 

1. What are the situational foci? 

These are factors such as age, sex, birth order, biological 
relatedness, plasticity of the individual, plurality patterns, etc., 
which are present in the family because the family is a group 
made up of human beings. 

2. What are the functional prerequisites which must be 
dealt with if the family is going to continue as a func- 
tioning system ? 

These would include at least the following: 

(a) some means of communication among members 

(b) some arrangement for allocation of economic income 
and output 

(c) some method of determining the type and intensity 
of emotional ties and who these ties are with 

(d) some way of allocating authority and accountability 
for actions and decisions 

(e) some procedure for division of labor among group 
members 

(f) some way of allocating prestige in the family 

(g) some methods of recruiting and releasing group 
members 

(h) some means for socialization of new members 

(i) some way of articulating with other groups and 
social structures 

3. In tetms of the cultural traditions of our society what 
alternative ways of dealing with the situational foci and 
functional prerequisites are available to a family? 

4. How is behavior motivationally supported ? 

(a) How is typical or expected behavior motivated? 
(b) What are the tendencies which motivate socially 
deviant behavior? 
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With the first two questions in mind the group outlined 
developmental tasks for the family in the first, or early married 
pair stage, of the family life cycle. The answers to question 
three would differ depending on what group in the society 
one was studying. For example, culturally supported forms 
of behavior differ among the various social classes. The group 
could not, in the time allotted, find a satisfactory way of 
answering question four. 

Given below are the family developmental tasks we worked 
out for stage one of the family life cycle. A comparison of the 
suggested tasks with the functional prerequisites will indicate 
their relatedness. We hope that this framework will be useful 
in empirical study of actual patterns of family interaction. 


Family Developmental Tasks 
introductory statement: 

Family developmental tasks are those which must be ac- 
complished by a family in a way that will satisfy (a) biological 
requirements, (b) cultural imperatives, (c) personal aspirations 
and values, if the family is to continue and to grow as a unit. 


STAGE I—EARLY MARRIED COUPLE 


A. Establishment Phase 
Goal: adjusting to being a married pair 


Tasks 
1. establishing a workable philosophy of life 
. establishing patterns of procedure for determining who 
does what 
. establishing patterns of emotional attachment 
. establishing patterns of sexual relations 
. establishing patterns of communication 
. establishing patterns of authority and accountability 
. establishing a working balance between differentiation 
and integration 
. establishing patterns of getting and spending income 
9. establishing working relationships on a pair basis with 
(a) kin, (b) peers, (c) occupational structure, (d) 
community and its organizations 
10. facing the possibilities of children 


B. Pregnant Phase 
Goal: adjusting to being a pregnant pair 
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Tasks 
1. maintaining a workable philosophy of life 
2. reevaluating patterns of procedure for determining who 
does what 
3. making ready for a new constellation of emotional 
attachments 
. adapting patterns of sexual relations to pregnancy 
. adapting patterns of communication 
. adapting patterns of authority and accountability 
. maintaining balance between differentiation and inte- 
gration 
. developing new patterns of getting and spending income 
9. adapting working relationships with (a) kin, (b) peers, 
(c) occupational structure, (d) community and its or- 
ganizations, (e) medical profession 
10. acquiring knowledge about pregnancy, childbirth and 
parenthood 


The group has made only a beginning on the problems of a 
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multidisciplinary approach to family development research. 


As we finished our meetings we were convinced that one im- 
perative task was to work out a conceptual scheme for the 
motivational forces operating in and on the family. Such a 
conception must include both the dynamics of motivation arising 
within the individual and those arising from the external pres- 
sures generated by the larger social system. This task points 
up the necessity of cooperation between those disciplines which 
are concerned with individual motivation, with group dynamics, 
and with social systems. 


Digest of Report by Work Group on 


Classroom Research ‘ 


ROBERT ANDREWS, THEODORE BAUER, FERN BROWN, KENNETH 
CANNON, GEORGE DOUGLAS, JOSEPHINE HOFFER, BRIGITTA 
KOERTING, VIRGIL LONG, ELIZABETH STEVENSON, 
JAMES WALTERS 


Two concepts for use of students in research: (a) the 
classroom as the universe for research, (b) the students as 
researchers and canvassers of student body and non-campus 
populations. 

Limitations and restrictions for group discussion: (a) stu- 
dents of the four undergraduate years, (b) time limitation of 
a course in marriage and family living. 

Purposes of classroom research: (a) teaching technique, (b) 
contribution to body of research already completed, (c) means 
of pointing out other fields of research, (d) making findings 
available to other teachers in the field. 

Sampling, validation, etc.: (a) limitation of the universe, 
(b) use of school records. 

Exploitation of students: (a) properly motivated, research 
is a desirable activity; (b) students themselves, and future 
generations of students on the campus will share and profit 
from the results; (c) students, if they feel the need for more 
knowledge, will make contributions; (d) out of autobiographies 
grow counseling situations; (e) importance of guarantee of 
anonymity; (f) administrative opposition to using students in 
research—public relations; (g) demonstration to students that 
many of them have the same problems. 

Advantages of autobiographies: (a) emotional catharsis— 
valuable experience for the writer, (b) means of establishing 
rapport between student and instructor, (c) interpretation of 
behavior in terms of antecedents, (d) illumination of problems 
confronting students—qualitative value rather than quantitative. 


Possible Problems for Research in Classroom 


1, Problems of student emotional maturity 
2. Undergraduate budgeting attitudes and practices 


. Functions of dating on the campus 

Opportunities for dating, and dating practices on the campus 
. Exploitation in dating and courtship on the campus 

. Meaning of ‘‘going steady,’’ ‘‘pinning,’’ and engagement 
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. Functions of courtship on the campus 

Changes in courtship practices accompanying transition to college 

environment 

9. Courtship and engagement as a maturing process 

10. Changes in courtship and wedding practices accompanying 
transition from foreign national culture 

11. Effects of broken engagement on student 

12. Influence of broken home on courtship practices 


& 


13. Ambivalent feelings of students toward marriage 
14, Student attitudes toward interfaith marriages 
15. What patterns of family life contribute most to wholesome family 


living? ; 
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16. Effect of working wife on marital adjustment of student couples 

17. Student conceptions of successful marriage 

18. Value systems of students as related to religious training in 
marriage and family living 


19. Attitudes of college students toward parenthood 

20. Problems of relationships with parental family and filial responsi- 
bilities 

21. Roles of formal and informal education in formation of concepts 
of parenthood 

22. Changes in family roles of young married couples 


23. How to determine student needs for education in marriage and 
family living 

24. How to evaluate the course in terms of number 23 

25. Comparison of students enrolled in marriage courses and cross- 
section of student body (selective factors) 


Group Thinking on Research Problems 


' Problem: How to determine student needs for education in 
marriage and family living (number 23 above). 

Hypothesis: It is possible to determine student problems and 
interests through scientific research and to modify courses in 
marriage and family living to contribute to solving these prob- 
lems and satisfying these interests. 

Conceptual framework: Three levels: overt behavior, atti- 
tudes, and personality structure. 

Techniques: autobiography, interview, projective techniques, 
questionnaire, personal observation. 

Summary: We need co-operative research on an interdisci- 
plinary basis and intercollegiate in scope. With an_ inter- 
disciplinary team to set up and guide the research, the members 
of the committee are eager to participate in research of this 
nature. The coilege classroom offers peculiar opportunities to 
get at a whole body of knowledge not obtainable elsewhere. 


Digest of Report of Committee on Interpretation 
of Research 


ROBERT ANDREWS, THEODORE BAUER, JOSEPHINE HOFFER, 
MILDRED MorGAN, WALTER RISLER, ELIZABETH STEVENSON, 
LETITIA WALSH 


This group set as its major aims a search for: 

1. Methods to aid our interpretation of research results to 
nonprofessionals. 

2. Criteria to aid nonprofessionals in their ‘interpretation of 
research. 


On the first point above, the group gained some insight into 
the methods of keeping up with current research, the filing 
systems found useful, and the points of departure in interpreting 
research to nonprofessionals, employed by various consultants. 

In connection with group study on the second point above, 
two sets of criteria were developed. The first, “Criteria for 
Nonprofessionals,” is rather detailed but, so far as possible, free 
of academic jargon. The second, “Guide Questions for the Use 
of Nonprofessionals,” is much simpler, designed to aid any 
nonprofessional in judging reports of research in periodicals. 


Criteria for Nonprofessionals 
(Illustrations provided to clarify criteria) 


I. Explain basic steps of scientific method. 

(a) State problem and hypotheses and define necessary 
terms.—Problem: Are redheads temperamental? Hy- 
pothesis: Persons with bright red hair are more 
temperamental than those with lesser intensity of red. 
Definitions: Intensity of natural pure red will be 


If. 


Hl. 


IV. 


(b) 


(d) 


oa 
measured on a colorimeter, temperament will be 
measured by a scale of irritability. 

Establish relationships of variables —Temperament 
will be the independent variable. As we run through 
the scale of hair color intensities, we shall attempt to 
measure temperament (irritability) and watch for the 
effect of a change in one on the other. An attempt 
will be made to hold steady such other factors as 
age, sex, race. 

Gather and analyze data.—Persons with any noticeable 
amount of red color in their hair will be rated on the 
colorimeter, and will be given the temperament scale. 
The scale of hair coloring will be measured against 
the scale of temperament. 

Interpret the results in light of the hypothesis —Draw 
conclusions from results in light of the hypothesis, 
“Persons with bright red hair are more temperamental 
than those with lesser intensity of red.” 


Illustrate in terms relatively free of jargon the basic use 
of statistics. 


(a) 


(b 


— 


(c) 


Sampling.—The sampling includes all boys and girls 
in the Central Junior High School who are judged 
by either the principal or the superintendent to have 
any amount of natural red in their hair. All the 
pupils are white but are under-representative of lower 
classes as are most high schools’ populations. 

Validity and reliability—tIf our scale of irritability 
measures increments of temperament, and if our use 
of the colorimeter really distinguishes intensity of red, 
we have valid measures. 

Probability —If our two instruments give closely simi- 
lar results with repeated use on the same person, they 
are reliable. 


Search conclusions carefully for faulty judgments. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Overgeneralization—If slight relationship is found, 
the conclusion that all bright redheads are irritable is 
an overgeneralization., 

Confusion of relationship with cause-—If we say that 
redheadedness and irritability are genetically linked, 
we are not only overgeneralizing but also confusing 
relationship with cause. The belief that redheads are 
irritable could conceivably influence their behavior in 
that direction. 

Bias.—1. Personal. If the results of the research were 
being reported by a mother of a redheaded child having 
temper tantrums, we would watch closely for per- 
sonal bias. 

2. Disciplinary. If a biologist were reporting the 
study, we would watch carefully for the logic under- 
lying any results pointing to genetic linkage. The 
sociologist might want to include, on the assumption 
that it is the interaction with other persons which 
produces any possible results, dyed red hair. 


For the research as a whole, ask yourself: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Why was the study made?—Was someone trying to 
prove something? Is testing of common-sense axioms 
worthwhile? 

What knowledge has been added to your personal 
“storehouse” ?—Did you have any preconceptions 
which appear to be refuted by this research? 

What use can you make of these facts in reorganizing 
your thought and behavior?—Will this study change in 
any manner your behavior toward redheads? If such 
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a change is contemplated, is it justified in light of a 
careful review of the study? 

(d) What does this study leave unanswered; what do we 
still need to know?—Will it be advisable to set up 
another study in which all redheads are in one group 
and compare these with nonredheads in another group? 
Or, should we concentrate on other factors which might 
influence irritability more directly? 


Guide Questions to be Used by Nonprofessionals 


Note: The group felt a need for a simplified guide for evaluat- 
ing newspaper and magazine articles that are based on 
current research. 

1. What does the article tell me about how, where and under 

what conditions the information was obtained? 

2. How many cases are used and how were they selected? 

3. Is the writer trying to prove a personal opinion, or is he 

interested in finding the truth? 

4. In reading the article, what makes me feel that I can 

depend on the results? 

5. Has the study really tested what the conclusions suggest? 

6. Does this study give us the right to say that this is the way 

it always happens? 

7. What new knowledge is gained from reading the article; 

how can this knowledge be used ? 

8. Why was the study made? 

9. What questions still need to be answered ? 


Digest of Report of Work Group on Felt and Real 
Needs of Teenagers and Young Adults 


KENNETH CANNON, ELEANOR GODFREY, CARL JOHNSON, 
Juuia Jacosy, Vircit LonG, LELAND STOTT 


I. General Problem: 


What are the needs of young people of marriageable 
age which are essential to healthy marital adjustment? 
(a) Specific Problems: 

What are the conscious needs of individuals of mar- 
riageable age in respect to healthy marital adjustment 
as seen by young unmarried people, and as seen by 
young married people? 
(In discussion “expressed needs” was suggested as 
being more accurate than conscious needs.) 
(b) Specific Problem: 

What are the unconscious needs as measured by pro- 
jective or other techniques? (It was also suggested 
that the term “latent needs” might be used in place 
of “unconscious needs.” ) 

Il. Definition of Terms: 

The term need here refers to a lack of a quality, or a 

capacity, or to a deficiency of information, or achieve- 

ment, the fulfillment of which is essential for functional 

adequacy or a feeling of functional adequacy. 

III. Assumptions: 

(a) In some degree needs are constantly present in every 
individual. 

(b) Needs exist at various levels of consciousness. 

(c) Each stage of the individual’s development is more 
or less characterized by a particular pattern of needs. 

(d) It becomes a prerequisite for adequate functioning and 
continuation of growth that each need be met. 

(e) The various needs of each stage must be met during 


that period if the individual is to progress to the next 
phase of development. 
IV. Objective: 
The objective is to determine the particular pattern of 
needs of young adults of marriageable age. 


V. Methodology and Techniques: 
A. Conscious Needs: 

1. Use of essays during the first week or two of a col- 
lege class, and perhaps again at the end of the 
course. Also can be used for married people. 

2. The expressed needs of counselees. 

3. Conscious needs which individuals of marriageable 
age express in discussions. 

4. Probably should include groups of young people 
other than college students. 

5. Perhaps a day-to-day, or week-to-week diary by stu- 
dents of needs which they become conscious of dur- 
ing the course in marriage and family life. 

6. Will use young married people, and have them 
express the needs which they see as they look back. 

B. Unconscious needs: 

1. Projective techniques such as T.A.T. and Rorschach 
tests. 

2. Semi-projectives such as ‘‘emotional response,” sen- 
tence completion tests, and essays interpreted to get 
at needs. 

3. Paper and pencil tests. 

4. Interpretation of counselee’s needs. 

5. Personal interviews. 


Digest of the Report of Work Group on 
Courtship Research 


FERN BROWN, MARGARET DOWNEY, BRIGITTA KOERTING, 
ERsEL LEMASTERS, JAMES WALTERS 


If we assume that most of us wish to do research which 
will have some value for society, the following considerations 
may be put forth in favor of expending time and money on 
research in the courtship area: 

1, There seems to be some evidence from social workers, 
psychiatrists, marriage counselors, and other professional groups 
(such as ministers) that basic marital conflicts are rather 
difficult to solve, once a poor marital choice has been made. 
This leads us to the conclusion that prevention might be a 
more efficient approach for tackling such marriages—if we 
understood the courtship process better and were able to 
communicate this knowledge to young people. It is from this 
perspective that some social scientists feel that courtship re- 
search might pay sizable dividends. 

2. We have some reason to believe that life in the urban- 
industrial societies, such as the United States, is becoming in- 
creasingly complex, which seems to imply that the same may 
be true of courtship as one of the social processes in our society. 
This belief of increasing complexity is related to the concepts 
of social change and urbanization. It is felt that young people 
are often confused in what seems to be a relatively unstruc- 
tured courtship system. If these general assumptions are cor- 
rect, it is hoped that research might illuminate the general and 
specific functioning of the courtship system in the United 
States so that teachers, parents, and young persons themselves 
might be able to function more effectively within the system. 

3. It is quite possible to argue that the American (United 
States) courtship system is functioning rather inefficiently, such 
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argument resting upon the divorce, separation, and desertion 
rates now prevalent. While the rigid scientist might hesitate 
to accept such a broad conclusion (without analyzing the 
burden thrown on the courtship system by our particular cul- 
ture), it still seems to be true that many Americans accept this 
point of view and would like to see the social scientists and 
the family life educators “do something about it.” Those of 
us who believe in the need for courtship research would like to 
examine the American courtship system more closely to answer 
some of the questions posed about it. 

The Structure-Function Conceptual Tool.—The brief pre- 
liminary survey of courtship research to date seems to indicate 
that as yet the structure-function conceptual scheme has scarcely 
been used to analyze the American courtship system. Perhaps 
the best example of this analytic tool may be seen in Kingsley 
Davis’s Human Society, especially his chapter on the family. 

In using this tool, we ask certain basic questions from a 
societal point of view: what must societies do in order to sur- 
vive? What structures (institutional frameworks) are provided 
for the attainment of the basic goals or values postulated in the 
society? How efficiently or inefficiently do the structures permit 
the members of the society to function in attaining the goals? 
How are the different basic structures in the culture articulated 
or related? Do they work in relative harmony or do they get 
in the way of each other? What structures seem to be changing 
in the culture and which ones seem to be static? Does this 
produce culture lag? Are there unofficial devices or structures 
which have emerged to meet needs not met by the official 
structures? How does the social structure in this society com- 
pare with social structures in other societies which seem to have 
similar needs and problems? 

This approach, of course, tells us very little about the indi- 
vidual or the dynamics of interaction—indeed, the tool is too 
blunt to reveal such data and should not be expected to. But 
the method can tell us a great deal about the ease or difficulty 
of persons attempting to function within the courtship system 
described. 

Looking at the courtship system in the United States through 
this conceptual scheme, we may make some rather interesting 
observations. To begin with, we may postulate that one of the 
basic functions of our courtship system is to get people married 
and that the system seems to do this rather well, with about 90 
per cent of our population marrying at one age or another. This 
percentage isn’t as high as that in most agricultural or preliterate 
societies but seems to be an adequate ratio for an urban-industrial 
society. Another basic function of the American courtship sys- 
tem is to sort young persons into compatible pairs in order to 
meet the monogamous ideal of our culture. If we add the di- 
vorces, separations, and desertions, we may estimate that our 
courtship system is perhaps about fifty per cent successful in 
this sorting function. This, at first glance, is not a very impres- 
sive batting average, but on the other hand may actually repre- 
sent a very considerable achievement when it is remembered 
how high American marital standards of warmth and companion- 
ship have become. We might well inquire why the system isn’t 
more efficient in producing compatible pairs—what parts of the 
courtship system are disfunctional, what conflicts exist between 
the courtship and the other basic structures in our culture, such 
as the economic system, our urban way of life, and so forth. 
Except for one article by Ruth Benedict, this analysis seems not 
to have been done in any great detail. Perhaps increased under- 
standing might result from such an approach. 

It seems clear that courtship patterns must differ between 


rural-village societies and urban-industrial societies. We would 
also expect certain courtship problems (such as conflict between 
generations) to emerge in rapidly changing societies, such as 
ours seems to be. A structure-function analysis of the American 
courtship system as it has operated since 1700 or so might help 
us understand better the undefined situations which so often 
confront parents and young people today. 

The literature reveals practically nothing on courtship pat- 
terns on the various class levels of American society. If the 
class variable is as important as many recent studies seem to in- 
dicate, we should know what the class differentials for courtship 
are. The same observation may be made for ethnic, racial, and 
regional differences in courtship practices. 

Within a structure-function analysis we find our understand- 
ing of the courtship process in the United States to be extremely 
segmental and inadequate. We have perhaps 125 detailed 
studies of homogamy and similar hypotheses, but no reasonably 
adequate description of what the courtship system is supposed to 
do and what means are provided for doing it. A fairly complete 
analysis of this nature should help us identify the strong and 
weak parts of our courtship system, which in turn might help 
policy groups in improving the system. On an educational and 
family level, such understanding should enable teachers, parents, 
and young persons to see the system more clearly and to function 
more adequately within it. 

The Interactional-Role Analysis Approach—aAnother promis- 
ing analytic tool is the interaction-role approach used so success- 
fully by Cottrell, Walters, Duvall, Hill and others. In the words 
of Dr. Burgess, in this method we adopt the microscopic ap- 
proach and focus on the dynamics of interpersonal interaction. 
In a sense the method is just the reverse of the structure-function 
method discussed above. The courtship literature reveals prac- 
tically no intensive case studies of the dynamics of courtship 
interaction. If one were to do the sort of intensive analysis por- 
trayed by Dr. Lewis in his studies of Mexican family life, it 
seems reasonable to expect that considerable insight would be 
gained into the day-by-day operation of the courtship process 
in the bustling life of the United States in 1950. Suppose, for 
example, one took a single boy or girl and followed them 
through the entire courtship process from adolescence to mar- 
riage, and perhaps on into marriage. In such a longitudinal 
study the role played by parents, school, church, and the peer 
culture, and other agents or agencies, should be revealed in con- 
siderable detail. Even when such cases might not be considered 
“typical,” we still might gain insight into the process by which 
young males and females get from the teen age to marriage and 
adulthood. 

We should like to know more about the dynamics by which 
courtship is brought to an end and the next stage (marriage) 
is entered. We would also like to know why some persons 
never enter the courtship stage and why others never leave it. 
Intensive case analyses of interaction might reveal the dynamics 
of such behavior. 

McGuire, in his memorandum on the family and social status, 
suggests that a basic variable as yet poorly understood is that 
of social status. We have very few studies of courtship and 
social status—what is involved when an upper class male dates 
a lower middle class female or vice versa, or how courtship is 
related to vertical social mobility. We would like to know 
more about the effects of horizontal mobility on courtship also— 
such as takes place during a time of war, for example. 

There is some evidence that engagement may be emerging 
as a form of trial marriage in the United States. We would 
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like to know more about what actually takes place in the en- 
gagement period today. Detailed case studies of selected samples 
might help us at this point. 

The Developmental Task Approach.—The subgroup on court- 
ship had hoped to analyze the developmental tasks of the 
courtship period. However, this proved to be impossible with 
the limited time and personnel available. It would appear that 
this approach might be extremely helpful in breaking down the 
courtship tasks into small manageable units. This approach has 
the advantage of combining in one continuum the needs of the 
individual, the needs of the family, the needs of the society, 
as well as biological and cultural factors. It is recommended 
that interested groups explore this approach in analyzing the 
courtship developmental stage. 


Evaluation of the Workshop 


Concluding sessions probed both needed areas of 
research and the gains and lacks of the Workshop. The 
implications and recommendations followed from these 


valuations. They are briefly listed below: 


Gains: 

1. Development of a common language. 
2. Tolerant understanding. 

. Common direction. 

. Realization of the lack of synthesis in family research. 

. Realization of gaps in family research. 

. Broadening of perspective of the whole field. 

. A clearer sense of personal direction. 

. Knowledge of present and past research. 

. Knowledge of Divorcees Anonymous. 

10. A sense of fellowship. 

11. Realization of the need for, and sense of, research design. 

12. Proof that a multidisciplinary approach can work. 

13. Appreciation of the great amount of time needed to 
learn the thoughts of other disciplines so that all can 
work together. 

14. A multidisciplinary approach must be built with labor and 
pain. It is painful because of: 

(a) Exposure and vulnerability of personal and disci- 
plinary articles of faith, 

(b) Distortion or oversimplification and overexaggera- 
tion when working with others’ contributions, and 

(c) The sheer hard work involved in trying to under- 
stand and integrate the parts from various disci- 
plines. 

15, Limitations and possibilities of various research tools, 
and methods. 

16. A good start on a common family-development frame of 
reference, utilizing structure-function and developmental 
tasks. 

17. Realization of the productive possibilities of intensive 
case studies of families as families. 
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Lacks: 


1. Inadequate representation of significant disciplines, par- 
ticularly psychiatry, group dynamics, social case work, 
anthropology, statistics, clinical psychology, philosophy, 
family economics. 

2. Inadequate financial support. 

3. Inadequate exploration of the case study-statistics combi- 
nation methodology. 


rs 


. Inadequate time for considering a national program of 
family research. 

. Failure to assimilate family and social status materials. 

. Inadequate motivational theory. 

. Inadequate library facilities. 

. Unavailability of Social Studies Research Council research 
analyses. 


Implications for future workshops (derived from “lacks’): 

1. Adequate representation of psychiatry, anthropology, 
clinical psychology, social case work, philosophy of sci- 
ence, representatives of research foundations, family 
economist. 

2. Adequate financing. 

3. Explore far more the methodology of case study-statisti- 
cal combinations. 

4. Plan a national program of coordinated family research. 

5. Plan for an annual award for most significant research 
projects. 

In the concluding session, the Workshop developed a 
picture of the areas of research we felt most needed: 

1. We are interested in a study of the normal, rather than 
the abnormal or bizarre families. 

2. We want to know what is happening in our culture and in 
its various subcultures. 

3. We want to know what is good for persons. Many of 
the suggestions had to do with what kind of parents, teachers, 
counselors, physicians, church relations, or tools are good for 
family life. 

4. We would like to examine what works in family life. 

Out of our discussions it seemed apparent that we were work- 
ing in relation to certain assumed criteria of research. These 
are: 

1. Theoretical relevance. 

2. Social and cultural significance. 

3. Personal strengths and weaknesses. 

4. Effectiveness of tools. 

Some of the highlights of the discussion dealing with these 
four criteria were: 

1. Theoretical relevance implies that a piece of research be 
related to previous theory and that the findings of the research 
be such that they can be added to previous knowledge. 

2. In approaching a project we should ask the questions: 
What difference will it make? Who cares about the problem? 
Who will be affected by the results? How does it tie in with 
major values and concerns in our society ? 

3. One way to find significant questions for research is to 
ask the lay population what they need and what they want to 
know about. Another measure of significance is, How practical 
is it? However, we should not judge the worth of all research on 
the basis of immediate applicability. 

4, Frequently we have used an inadequate research tool 
rather than spending our time creatively in making a more 
effective instrument. We need to be able to give up tools we 
have been trained to use if they are not appropriate for our 
purpose and learn to use new and better ones. Perhaps we 
should add to our research team an expert tool maker who can 
concentrate on this aspect of research. While we realize that 
research tools undergo a process of development, valuable time 
and labor have been wasted by people working independently. 
We need to pool our resources and experience in making more 
appropriate instruments for family research. 

5. We need more interdisciplinary research. If a multidisci- 
plinary frame of reference is well enough developed, it may be 
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related to various theoretical schemes. If a multidisciplinary 
approach is not yet developed we can facilitate its growth either 
through training research teams or by internalizing the basic 
principles of the different disciplines in one person. Perhaps the 
richest approach would be a combination of these two with 
individuals having some familiarity in many disciplines laying 
out the research, allowing specialists in the various fields to co- 
operate in doing the work. 


Prospects for Multidisciplinary Research 


The Workshop ended its discussions as it began them 
with a concern for the development of multidisciplinary 
research frameworks. For the record, it warrants noting 
that much of the conceptual work carried out independ- 
ently by the disciplines contributing to family research 
can be merged fruitfully and that many of the methods 
and techniques developed by these disciplines can be 
used interchangeably. For example: 


(a) The cultural anthropologist has demonstrated the central 
role of culture and the mores in family organization and 
personality formation and has developed procedures of 
field work for the study of the family in different cul- 
tural settings, helpful for family study in ethnic groups 
and social classes in American society. 

(b) The psychologist has developed a conceptual system of 
individual differences, the learning process, and the 
role of habits and emotions and has built up a kit of 
personality tests, projective techniques and observational 
devices for studying intra-family behavior of children. 

(c) The family sociologist has developed the concepts of 
role, status, and expectations as determinants of family 
interaction and personality formation and has stressed 
the significance of the personal document as a technique 
for revealing processes of behavior at the family level. 


One of the most exciting and promising products of 
joining these concepts and methods has been the broad 
frame of reference for studying the dynamics of family 
developmen launched initially by the Committee on the 
Dynamics of Family Interaction of the National Confer- 
ence on Family Life in 1948 and carried forward at the 
discussion level in working groups and general sessions 
in this Workshop. Family development as a multi- 
disciplinary framework has borrowed the concept of 
stages of the family life cycle from the rural sociologists, 
the concept of developmental needs and developmental 
tasks ftom the child psychologists and human develop- 
ment specialists, and from the sociologist has taken the 
concepts of age and sex roles, plurality patterns, func- 
tional prerequisites, and the family as an arena of inter- 
acting personalities. All of these concepts have been 
fused fruitfully to produce a multidisciplinary frame of 
reference for studying the internal growth and develop- 
ment of families from formation to dissolution. The 
committee’s initial statement of the frame of reference 
quoted below demonstrates the possibilities of establish- 
ing other cross discipline approaches with conceptual 


systems broad enough to encompass the disciplines 
equipped to make contributions: 


The family may be viewed as an arena of interacting person- 
alities, each striving to obtain the satisfaction of his basic desires. 
Parents, who themselves have urgent needs, make most of the 
adjustments in the building of complementary roles between 
themselves and their children. If we hold the entire family in 
focus in dealing with this drama we see that many of the normal 
tangles of members during the family’s life cycle are due to the 
incompatibility of the diverse developmental strivings of siblings 
and parents at critical points of growth. There are seven well 
defined stages in the family life cycle each with its own peculiar 
sources of conflict and of solidarity: Early marriage and ex- 
pectant stage, Child bearing stage, Pre-school family stage, 
Family with school-age children, Family with teenagers, The 
family as a launching center into jobs and marriage, and The 
empty nest stage of later years. Each of these stages may be 
seen in three dimensions of increasing plurality: (1) the chang- 
ing developmental tasks and roles of the children, (2) the 
changing developmental tasks and roles of the parents, both 
mother and father, in their capacities as providers, homemakers, 
spouses and persons, and (3) the special family products derived 
from the interaction of parents and children and children with 
children, the problems, challenges, crises and hazards typical 
of each stage.® 


Plans for Furthering Family Research 


Stimulated by the vision of work still to be done in 
strengthening multidisciplinary family research, the 
Workshop sent letters to the Social Science Research 
Council urging the completion of its current census and 
the availability of its analysis of family research, to the 
University of Chicago’ expressing appreciation for its 
hospitality and requesting further such workshop ex- 
periences, to the various consultants who served without 
fee, and to the National Council on Family Relations 
urging that its leade:ship in bringing together research 
teams from the several professions be continued through 
specific plans for ongoing projects. 

At its Annual Meetings held in Denver in September, 
1950, the National Council accepted the challenge of the 
Workshop on Marriage and Family Research by voting 
unanimously to develop an Ernest W. Burgess Fund for 
the encouragement of family research, to be administered 
by the National Committee on Marriage and Family 
Research of the NCFR, and to be presented in apprecia- 
tion of Dr, Burgess, pioneer leader in the council and in 
family research, upon his retirement from the University 
of Chicago in June 1950. 

Under the leadership of Paul Landis, chairman, Clif- 


* Report of Committee on Dynamics of Family Interaction, Evelyn 
Duvall and Reuben Hill, co-chairmen, National Conference on Family 
Life, Washington, May, 1948. 

t The Journal acknowledges with deep appreciation the allocation from 
the University of Chicago Workshop budget which facilitates this ex- 
tended report from the first Interdisciplinary Workshop on Marriage and 
Family Research. EDITOR 
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ford Kirkpatrick, vice-chairman, and Reuben Hill, secre- 
tary, the National Committee on Marriage and Family 
Research is developing a project for encouraging inter- 
collegiate, multidisciplinary research planning in the 
dating, courtship, marriage and family fields through 
special seminars of selected research workers over a 
minimum ten year period. 

Headed by Robert Maynard Hutchins, chairman, Max 
Rheinstein, treasurer, and Evelyn Duvall, secretary, the 


E. W. Burgess Fund Committee of thirty national leaders 
is soliciting funds to underwrite the above project. Con- 
tributors’ names make up the Roll of Honor for E. W. 
Burgess to be presented at the forthcoming Annual 
Meeting in August. 

And so, in a real sense, the Workshop on Marriage 
and Family Research persists as a shared spirit of dedica- 
tion and commitment to serve ever more effectively in 
the years to come. 





Changing Patterns in Summer Workshops 
(Continued from page 8) 


professor with a Ph.D. in an allied field; since it in- 
cluded kindergarten, elementary, junior high, high 
school, and college teachers in addition to public health 
nurses, attendance and welfare supervisors, parent educa- 
tion teachers, and a principal, the reading program was 
entirely individual. Each person turned in a brief report 
on his reading (about one page for every fifty pages 
read) again emphasizing the new ideas that were worth 
remembering. An individual project was also assigned 
in terms of the individual's interest and need. These 
consisted of outlines, units of work, psychological auto- 
biographies, “next steps back home,” etc. 

The “final examination” consumed the last day. The 
entire class met with the instructor in groups of four and 
each person discussed for about ten minutes the ten 
most helpful ideas or concepts he had received during the 
four weeks. These had been written up and were turned 
in as part of the evaluation. Since a grade was required, 
the students were asked to help in selecting the outstand- 
ing members. They were asked to list the five people in 
the group that they felt had made the greatest contri- 
bution, or the people they would recommend most 
enthusiastically for work in this field. They were also 
~ asked to list anyone that they felt should not be recom- 
mended. Their evaluations were extremely helpful in 
both respects. 

Dr. Nadina Kavinoky, one of the outstanding 
gynecologists in the country, a psychologist as well as a 
physician, was with us one morning each week and con- 
tributed immensely to our understanding of the interplay 
of emotions, the glands, nutrition, and the mores of our 
society. She made a tremendous contribution. Lauris- 
ton Tardy, in charge of guidance at San Rafael High 
School, and a workshop member in 1947, spent three 
days with us sharing the approaches and the tools he 
has found most helpful in working with high school 
students. Dr. Lois Swanson, counselor and teacher of 
the marriage course at El Camino Junior College, out- 
lined its program and approaches. 

The Workshop in 1950 disclosed that there is not time 


in four weeks both to get background material and to 
work out resource units. By the time sufficient back- 
ground is obtained, the four weeks are gone. It is 
hoped that this year the four-week Workshop can be fol- 
lowed by either a two- or four-week workshop on “Ma- 
terials for Family Life Education” which could include 
not only the people in the four-week Workshop but 
members of previous workshops or experienced teachers 
in the field who could return to become acquainted with 
new materials and to organize or reorganize units of 
work, 

A technique which produced much useful material in 
the 1949 six-weeks Workshop, when sufficient founda- 
tion funds were available to finance the program, was 
to have all members work on resource units in groups. 
Three to seven people interested in the same subject 
matter, educational level, or interest field worked well. 
Their discussions in planning and assembling material 
were very valuable to them. Instead of having their 
projects typed up, making a copy for each in the usual 
way, we furnished students with stencils and had the 
University mimeograph their report. We were thus 
able to furnish a copy to all members of the Workshop 
to take back to their school systems, and in addition have 
some for distribution to interested teachers who sent in 
for them. 

On the basis of four summers, then, we moved from 
a large foundation-financed “Training Center” in one 
university to a number of small workshops in universities 
and colleges throughout the state; from a completely 
organized series of lectures and discussions bringing in 
a wide variety of “experts” to a combination of lecture, 
discussion, role-playing, reading reports, and a great deal 
of individual participation which utilized the rich re- 
sources of the group itself, under a single leader, with a 
few resource people brought in to assist. This is not so 
much an evaluation as an explanation of how the pro- 
gram developed. Each workshop should be planned in 
terms of its personnel and resources to best promote the 
growth and effectiveness of all the people who come. 
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A Marriage Counseling Case: 


The Married Virgin 


WALTER R. STOKEs, M.D. 
Washington, D.C. 


During the course of twenty years in a medical practice de- 
voted to problems of sex and marital relationship I have en- 
countered something over sixty instances of women who have 
been married two or more years, yet were physically completely 
virginal, never having consummated sexual relations. In addition 
to these cases a total of two or three hundred women have been 
seen who presented a similar problem after some weeks or 
months of marriage. In none of these particular cases was im- 
potence in the husband a primary factor. 

The nature of the problem involved in most cases of this 
group is illustrated in the following account of a typical case. 
Names and circumstances have been so masked as to conceal 
the identity of those involved but the essential facts are reported 
accurately. 

Mrs. M’s husband called from another city for an appoint- 
ment, saying that he and his wife were in a serious marital 
difficulty. 

At the first interview husband and wife were seen together. 
The husband was a mature type of graduate college student, just 
about at completion of his postgraduate training. He was per- 
sonable, talked easily and proved in all ways cooperative, intel- 
ligent and considerate. The same may be said of the wife, 
except that she was somewhat younger and was extremely shy 
in her manner, to the point of panic when anything relating 
to sex was mentioned. 

Mr. M stated that he and his wife had been married two 
years and that during this interval they had not succeeded in 
consummating sexual relations. He explained that from the first 
Mrs. M had been nervous and fearful about intercourse and that 
when their initial attempt had proved painful and unsuccessful 
her anxiety had increased greatly. Other attempts at intercourse 
were made, all unsuccessful and with Mrs. M becoming more 
panicky and hysterically defensive with each experience. 

A few weeks after the marriage, while they were in Europe, 
Mrs. M consulted a gynecologist who is presumed to have per- 
formed a hymenal incision and dilation under local anesthesia. 
This failed to result in successful consummation of intercourse. 
Additional attempts at sexual relations finally brought Mrs. M 
to such an overwrought emotional state that for several months 
prior to consulting me intercourse had been completely aban- 
doned. 

Despite severe tension over the sexual relations problem 
both husband and wife felt that they had a satisfying general 
relationship and both appeared eager to obtain professional 
help with their sex difficulty. 

A routine pelvic examination of the wife disclosed two things 
of significance. She was so hysterically defensive about being 
examined that on the first occasion only the most superficial 
examination was possible. In addition she was found to have 
a very narrow and inelastic vaginal entrance; so much so that, 
except for the history, I would never have suspected the previous 
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surgery and dilation that had been performed in Europe. 

Following my physical examination of the wife I outlined to 
husband and wife a plan which was readily accepted. This was 
for the wife to remain in Washington for several weeks for ac- 
complishment of full dilation of the vaginal entrance, contra- 
ceptive instruction and psychotherapy. Meanwhile the husband 
was to continue in his studies and be rejoined by his wife as 
soon as the preparation for successful sexual relations was com- 
pleted. I felt that this period of separation was desirable because 
of the acute tensions that had accumulated. This judgment 
appears to have been sound, for by the time the short separation 
was over each person had become less defensive and there was 
an evident renewal of good feeling. 

During the next two months the wife made twenty-one 
office visits. On each occasion a little dilation was done, com- 
bined with discussion of sex attitudes and instruction in anatomy 
and contraceptive technic. Some reading was prescribed and was 
discussed to amplify its personal application. Mrs. M’s early 
life was reviewed in a brief psychiatric type of history, and 
active interpretation was made as to the significance of her back- 
ground in reference to her problems of adjustment in marriage. 

Her history disclosed that she was raised in a morally rigid 
Protestant family where she had been subjected to great senti- 
mental overprotection by her mother and had been given the 
strongest impression that everything sexual and genital was 
utterly loathsome and unmentionable. Her parents appear to 
have gotten on with each other in a conventionally acceptable 
manner. She felt very close to her mother at the time of her 
marriage. Many times during interviews with her I had the 
impression, despite her excellent intellectual and physical ma- 
turity, of talking with a highly defensive, squeamish little girl 
about five or six years of age. 

She displayed no major psychopathic defensive mechanisms 
except her extreme genital squeamishness and an increased tend- 
ency toward romantic fantasy outlets. She said that during her 
engagement period she felt strongly erotic and was sure that sex 
would be a wonderful experience, though she had no coherent 
concept of what it would be like and felt fear closing in when 
she tried to think about it in genital terms. 

At her first interview Mrs. M was hysterical in speaking of 
relations with her husband. She cried out, “I just can’t sleep 
with him.” She immediately added that this seemed a terrible 
thing to say, because he was so completely kind and considerate. 
Then she asked, “Do you have others like me?” She was 
much relieved when told that her sort of problem is fairly com- 
mon and quite solvable. 

During this session she wept much of the time and fre- 
quently sniffed at a bottle of smelling salts. She said this 
somehow made her feel better. She admitted it was a habit 
copied from her mother. This mannerism was discarded after 
her second interview. 

In connection with Mrs. M’s sessions on the examining table 
I wish to make an observation that is characteristic of most cases 
of this kind. During the early sessions she responded to 
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the lightest touch at the vaginal entrance by both local and 
general muscular contractions and with hysterical cries that 
she was experiencing extreme pain. After several sessions 
she was able to control these reactions increasingly well but 
interpreted any movement of the dilating instrument as a 
source of pain. This kind of response clearly seems to be an 
unconsciously motivated moralistic defense reaction which op- 
poses the instinctual tendency to feel tactile and rhythmic genital 
stimulation as a pleasure experience. During the last dilations 
Mrs. M was able to relax and appeared relatively comfortable 
during the procedure and made no complaint of pain. 

At the point where she was taught self-examination of her 
vaginal anatomy Mrs. M balked severely. She felt that she just 
could not insert her fingers in the vagina, but after many cautious 
attempts over a period of days she finally announced with satis- 
faction that she had achieved the seemingly impossible and felt 
comfortable in thoroughly exploring her intravaginal self. At 
this time she made the very significant observation (quoted 
from my verbatim shorthand notes): “Everything seems much 
larger, bigger than before; not only the vaginal entrance but all 
my sexual self seems much larger now and I feel so good about 
it. I can relax my muscles and easily put two fingers into the 
vagina. It seems unbelievable, but I’m really doing it.” 

At this stage, near the end of her sessions, her whole emo- 
tional reaction toward the thought of intercourse was quite 
evidently taking on a new, realistic tone, with panic reactions 
entirely gone. 

Instruction in personal anatomy and contraceptive technic 
took about three times as long with Mrs. M as with the average 
but at the end she was thoroughly proficient. 

Before relations with her husband were attempted he was 
briefed as to what had been accomplished-during the separation, 
and detailed instructions were given him as to technical ap- 
proach in consummating intercourse. Mrs. M was made aware 
of this careful briefing of her husband as a factor in building 
her confidence. 

A few days after rejoining her husband Mrs. M wrote that 
intercourse had been accomplished without difficulty, although 
she experienced no erotic pleasure from it. I had cautioned 
both Mrs. M and her husband not to be upset if her erotic re- 
sponse should not appear at first. 

During the next three months Mr. and Mrs, M were in 
Washington, prior to his accepting a position abroad. I saw 

.Mrs. M five times for further discussion of her marital adjust- 
ment and saw Mr. M twice. Both were pleased with the progress 
that was being made. They were having sexual relations without 
anxiety or physical difficulty. Mr. M seemed to present no 
potency problem and Mrs. M at last report was achieving some 
erotic reaction and becoming a more relaxed and active partici- 
pant in intercourse. Both were satisfied that they have a good 
future together, and they planned to start a family soon. They 
are now in a foreign country and a further progress report 
is not available at this time. 

It will be clear to anyone with psychiatric experience that 
Mrs. M presented much more than a simple physical problem 
and that the mere supplying of authentic sex information could 
not have sufficed for her needs. Her main difficulty may properly 
be called psychiatric, and I am sure that my efforts with her 
would have failed had I not recognized this and blended with 
the other procedures a specially adapted kind of psychotherapy. 
There must still remain a question as to whether what has been 
done with Mrs. M is, in a practical sense, adequate for her 
future or whether she may demonstrate later a need for deeper 
psychotherapy. I hope not, but am frank to say that I can not 


be sure and I shall try to maintain contact with her to determine 
this point in the light of what develops in the course of her 
family living. Should further problems appear I feel confident 
that Mrs. M would, because of what has been accomplished, 
not unduly delay seeking my further advice or that of some other 
qualified professional person. 

I can not leave this case without noting that many of the 
Mrs, M’s are quickly deserted by husbands who will no longer 
endure their frustrating and unreasonable sex behavior. In other 
instances an uncomplaining husband of a Mrs. M eventually 
discloses that his seeming patience is an expression of his sexual 
impotence. But there are quite a few men, like the husband of 
Mrs. M, who combine adequate potency with great patience and 
affection for the wife and who can, with the right sort of pro- 
fessional help, work out a happy marriage in the face of very 
discouraging beginnings. 

I would note, in conclusion, that patients such as Mrs. M 
are usually far from easy to handle. They require of the physi- 
cian-counselor a degree of tact and patience that is unfortunately 
lacking in many doctors. Indeed most of the Mrs. M’s whom 
I see have already had unsuccessful and unhappy contact with 
one or more physicians who have run out of patience with them. 
So I would suggest that in referring such cases it is wise to know 
your doctor exceptionally well. 


Discussion 

Dr. Stokes describes in this marriage counseling case the 
combination of two therapeutic techniques, the medical and the 
psychological. One would anticipate that transference problems 
which can emerge in the course of medical care alone, or in 
psychological treatment, would be augmented greatly when 
they are combined. This would be particularly a hazard when 
the physician is treating gynecological and sexual adjustment 
problems simultaneously. However, there are elements char- 
acteristic of the doctor-patient relationship along with certain 
psychological treatment techniques that Dr. Stokes uses, which 
explain the avoidance of a complication such as transference 
neurosis, or the withdrawal of the patient from treatment. 

From a social casework frame of reference, one can offer a 
number of speculations as to how this complex physician-coun- 
selor treatment relationship was managed with apparently positive 
results. The doctor-patient relationship is one in which custom- 
arily the physician, consciously or unconsciously, uses authority. 
His scientific training, his prestige, his highly specialized know]- 
edge of life-and-death matters give him a unique role. He elicits 
information, he explains, he recommends and he gives advice. 
His activity in the interview is apt to be openly directive, his 
focus on facts rather than feelings. The patient's feelings about 
himself, his medical problem or his physician are usually given 
little opportunity for expression and sometimes do not become 
conscious. This tends to counteract or prevent the transference 
which the situation of a patient with a father figure can stimu- 
late. 

In Dr. Stokes’ work with Mrs. M. there was much more dis- 
cussion than is typical in medical treatment, but the counseling 
was related to a limited area of the patient's life, her physical 
self and her present attitudes about sex. Dr. Stokes did not 
undertake treatment of the relationship problems between the 
patient and her husband, the patient and her mother, nor was 
interpretation of the patient's reactions to the counselor under- 
taken. Treatment was based on the premise of dispelling fear 
(frigidity) through building intellectual understanding, acquaint- 
ing the patient realistically with her body and teaching her the 
use of a diaphragm. Psychological treatment under the circum- 
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stances was soundly kept within these limits. Additional treat- 
ment conditions which Dr. Stokes provided held Mrs. M. to 
reality and prevented excessive dependency. He prepared the 
couple for the plan of treatment, specifying regular office visits, 
length of time, temporary separation of the couple, and his 
way of handling the problem. ; 

There are a number of questions which come to mind about 
the counseling. For example, it is not entirely clear in the 
report as to how ready Mrs. M. was to undertake treatment. A 
caseworker might feel it important to learn in the beginning 
from Mrs. M. how she felt about entering into counseling, and, 
if she were ambivalent, help her find within herself a clear 
motivation for change. There are bits of evidence in the sum- 
mary that Mrs. M. may have had some negative feelings about 
starting treatment, which could have been brought into the 
open. For example, her husband telephoned for the appoint- 
ment and the report indicates that he described the problem 
in the first interview, while Mrs. M. was shy and panicky. One 
wonders whether the husband and physician might have seemed 
overly controlling to Mrs. M. and whether, if so, this would 
build up some unconscious resistance to treatment. Mrs. M.'s 
hostility toward her husband was briefly in evidence along with 
guilt over it, which suggests that she would find it hard to 
express questions about seeking professional help. 

It also appears that Mrs. M. was more disturbed in the 
marital relationship after the previous gynecological treatment 
in Europe. A dilation and hymenal incision performed by the 
former physician, who apparently did not attempt to reduce her 
fear of intercourse, seemed to have deprived Mrs. M. of her 
defense, frigidity, and left her more anxious than before. Pre- 
sumably, Mrs. 'M. presented a more difficult therapeutic problem 
when she came to Dr. Stokes, and under these circumstances 
resistance to further treatment would not be uncommon. 

The depth of Mrs. M’s conflict would have direct bearing 
on the outcome of short-time treatment. One suspects that al- 
though she needed to keep her dependent relationship with her 
husband, she needed even more to remain psychologically de- 
pendent upon her mother, whose dictates on sex she was uncon- 
sciously afraid to defy. Dr. Stokes pointed out Mrs. M.'s 
identification with her mother. If this were firmly established, 
Mrs. M. would have a strong conscience. Her behavior suggests 
this in that her solution to this dilemma was to live with her 
husband more like a sibling than a wife. In a severe neurotic 
conflict, the goals of short-time treatment are limited and treat- 
ment could not be expected to strengthen her ego to the point 
of coping successfully with her strict conscience, facilitating 
emancipation from her mother and reinforcing her with a new set 
of values. 

If Mrs. M. is a markedly neurotic person, one might specu- 
late as to whether acquainting her with her intra-vaginal self 
in order to dispel fantasies was a real corrective experience. 
Did this involve a correction or had anxiety mounted so high 
that it could not be tolerated and was handled by a mechanism 
akin to hysterical dissociation? In the latter case she would have 
repressed her anxieties and intellectualized her problem. With- 
out the interference of feelings, physical relaxation would be 
possible. Hysterical dissociation may indeed be the best adjust- 
ment which could be achieved without deep therapy. 

On the other hand, if the conflict is less serious and the ego 
stronger, counseling could result in a better adjustment. Mrs. 
M. could have had a real desire to be a mature woman and 
to conform to society’s requirements. The “modern” educated 
woman particularly aspires to mature sexual response. To a 
moderately secure woman, the physician-counselor could repre- 





sent society as well as the educators, who also have a role in 
the formation of conscience. The permissiveness of the coun- 
selor, a parent figure, therefore could be a constructive force 
opposing the mother and Mrs. M's unconscious super-ego. 

One could speculate as to possible similarities between Mr. 
and Mrs. M. It may be fortunate that Mrs. M. did not undergo 
deep emotional change, since if she had returned to her husband 
with a considerably increased capacity for giving and receiving 
spiritual and sexual love at one and the same time, Mr. M. might 
have been overwhelmed by a woman whose maturity was 
greater than his. Although Mr. M. gave the impression of 
being a mature person in the short contact, one wonders about 
his choice of a marriage partner, a frigid woman.* 

The outlook for the marriage following treatment would 
seem better if the two have somewhat similar psychosexual 
limitations, than if they are dissimilar. For instance, if both 
now tend to dissociate their emotions for each other from their 
sexual relationship but grow to enjoy their physical responses, 
this may possibly carry the marriage. If children come as they 
plan, the emotional lack in the marriage may be partly filled. Such 
a marriage would rest heavily on the success of the sexual 
partnership with problems in the interpersonal relationship 
minimized and fairly well repressed. If emotions do reassociate 
themselves with the sexual relationship they are apt to impair 
it and again produce a marital crisis. 

If the couple should return for treatment and deep psycho- 
therapy seems indicated, the treatment problem would be greater 
if hysterical dissociation has taken place. The original neurosis 
would need to be restored and treatment then proceed with the 
whole person. 

Dr. Stokes has provided quite challenging case material. Many 
couples with this type of problem go to physicians in prefer- 
ence to other counselors. Dr. Stokes offers a type of manage- 
ment of a common group of problems in neurotic marriages to 
which one hopes more physicians will give serious attention. 

MARGARET FITZSIMMONS 
Family and Children’s Service 
Minneapolis 


Dr. Stokes’ case is an excellent illustration of a highly spe- 
cialized type of marriage counseling to be properly undertaken 
only by a person with combined gynecological and psychiatric 
skills. A gynecologist unskilled in psychotherapy and a marriage 
counselor without specialized medical training would probably 
be equally ineffective in treating a patient with the type of 
problem presented in this case. 

The warning with which Dr. Stokes closes his case analysis 
is certainly deserving of strict observance by marriage counselors 
who refer clients to medical practitioners. It is only fair to 
point out, however, that the nonmedical counselor often faces 
extreme difficulty in evaluating the quality of work produced 
by physicians of all kinds and specialities. How is the non- 
medic, faced with the closed door policy of the medical brother- 
hood, supposed to know whether Dr. So-and-so is or is not a 
gynecologist or psychiatrist or pediatrician who practices with 
the competence, tact, and patience which Dr. Stokes justly recom- 
mends? 

Although Dr. Stokes clearly brings out the fact that married 
virgins are less rare than the inexperienced clinician might 


* Bergler’s thesis (in Unhappy Marriage and Divorce) is that a 
healthy partner will not seek out a neurotic partner, and that when 
a healthy man does fall in love with a frigid woman it is because he 
has a concealed neurosis usually combined with unconscious tendencies 
to masochism, 
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suppose, the beginning marriage counselor should hear the other 
side of the story. Dr. Stokes does not tell us from how many 
thousands of patients he culled his two or three hundred married 
virgins. It is also true that a marriage counselor who is known 
to be a gynecologist and psychoanalyst is :much more apt to 
attract such a phenomenon than a marriage counselor who lacks 
such professional attributes. Hence, apprentice marriage coun- 
selors should not give up with the despairing thought that they 
are going to be besieged with cases of technical intricacies for 
which they will lack specialized professional qualifications. 
There are an abundance of marriage problems which can be 
competently handled by marriage counselors trained in clinical 
psychology, psychiatric social work, and comparable professional 
fields. 

It seems very important to me that the reader note that Dr. 
Stokes had several counseling sessions with the husband. The 
less skilled marriage counselor would tend to assume that this 
sort of problem was one which demanded the technical, spe- 
cialized treatment of the wife alone. Dr. Stokes wisely recog- 
nized the high significance of the husband's attitude in the suc- 
cess of the therapeutic procedure. Even with so ostensible an 
oddity as postmarital virginity, Dr. Stokes reminds us, marriage 
is still a two-sided relationship. 

It seems a fitting ending for this discussion for me to repre- 
sent marriage counselors of a variety of backgrounds in express- 
ing gtatitude for the work of Walter Stokes. He brings to 
marriage counseling a breadth and excellence of training in 
gynecology, urology, psychoanalysis, and law, which are prob- 
ably not duplicated by anyone. This background enables him 
to undertake various specialized marriage counseling practices 
not open to other marriage counselors. ‘His contributions to 
the growing profession are thus not only individually enriched, 
but he helps’ other marriage counselors to be more acutely 
aware of both problems and opportunities in the field. The 
foregoing case is but one small example of his contributions 
toward the greater understanding of the principles and practices 
of marriage counseling. 

ROBERT HARPER 
Merrill Palmer School 
Detroit, Michigan 


From the standpoint of the non-medical counselor, the case 
presented by Dr. Stokes is not very helpful. The unsatisfactory 
nature of this case arises not from any inadequate handling of 
the situation by the counselor but rather from the special type of 
situation presented. It also stems from the fact that having set 
the stage for the discussion of a problem arising in the marital 
relationship which, according to the author, is by no means in- 
frequent and requires great skill for handling, a type of skill 
which Dr. Stokes finds “lacking in many doctors,” he fails to 
elucidate the problem presented by the “married virgin” in 
terms that would be helpful to the general counselor, and is 
seemingly lost in a detailed discussion of the particular patient 
under consideration. All that such a counselor can safely take 
away from this case is “that in referring such cases it is wise to 
know the doctor exceptionally well.” One might ask in all 
earnestness whether there are any situations which are serious 
enough to come to the attention of the marriage counselor 
which the conscientious counselor can dare refer to a physician 
or any other specialist, without knowing that specialist ‘“‘ex- 
ceptionally well.” 

As for the discussion of the handling of the case and also 
of the methods and techniques employed, one has a right to 
be disappointed in the type of case Dr. Stokes chose to present. 


Our author brings to his work a rare combination of different 
kinds of training and skills. It is my understanding that he was 
trained in law, medicine, psychiatry and has been specializing 
in gynecology and counseling. There are very few counselors 
who have been exposed to so many disciplines in the acquisition 
of their knowledge and skill. Those who have been so fortunate 
hardly require the medium of the National Council forum or 
the pages of this Journal for their edification. Those who lack 
these disciplines will not profit from this case to the extent that 
they might have because the manner of its handling is neces- 
sarily limited to the medical doctor if, indeed, not to the 
gynecologist. The average marriage counselor cannot (and we 
hope will not) make a pelvic examination of his counselee; nor 
can he resort to dilation or teach his client how “to examine 
her vaginal anatomy.” Indeed, the non-medical counselor cannot 
even, with propriety and safety, always suggest or discuss such 
procedure with the gynecologist to whom he would refer such a 
client, were he to suspect from the history that dilation is indi- 
cated. Medical practitioners are notoriously inhospitable to 
such suggestions and, except in cases of unusual rapport with 
the referring non-medical counselor, will resent such “inter- 
ference by the layman.” 

The device of separation resorted to by Dr. Stokes, which 
apparently worked so well in this instance, is not one which 
should be lightly used. According to our author, ‘despite 
severe tension over the sexual relations problem both husband 
and wife felt that they had a satisfactory general relationship 
and both appeared eager to obtain professional help with their 
sex difficulty.” One cannot help wondering whether in a case 
where the general relationship is so good, where the two partners 
are as intelligent as this couple was, and where there is such 
eagerness to secure and profit from professional help as in this 
case, a separation of two months was not too drastic and 
dangerous a procedure despite the fact that it worked. Except 
for the possibility of the treatment which Dr. Stokes could give 
the wife not being available in the other city where the couple 
resided and the distance being too great for the couple to come 
in to see him, it might have been better for the couple to 
stay together during the period of treatment, continue and 
deepen their otherwise good relationship and Jearn to realize that 
a marriage has other factors for happiness, in addition to sexual 
relations, which require attention and cultivation. 

Indeed, it would almost seem as if by counseling a separation, 
though temporary, the counselor could negate, unintentionally 
of course, all other factors necessary for a happy marriage. 

It may not be amiss to add that had this case not worked out 
so well, and had the husband been so minded, he might have 
made out a case against the counselor on the charge of aliena- 
tion of affections. If this should seem far-fetched and of no 
consequence to the medical counselor, it may not be so to the 
non-medical counselor who does not as yet enjoy the legal 
and social sanctions to give him the needed protection against 
poorly based accusations. 

No doubt some of these and other questions were taken care 
of by Dr. Stokes in his psychotherapy. He clearly says, although 
in a different context, that his efforts would have failed had 
he not “blended with the other procedures a specially adapted 
kind of psychotherapy.” Unfortunately, except for a few minor 
hints here and there, which leave much to be desired, the 
reader, though he be psychiatrically oriented, cannot be sure just 
what this specially adapted kind of psychotherapy was. This 
might easily have been one of the most valuable aspects of the 
presentation. 

It is frankly admitte1 that the foregoing comments are partly 
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influenced by the fact that Dr. Stokes has demonstrated in some 
of his other writings that he can clarify subjects which need 
clarification. I have given his Modern Pattern for Marriage to 
some of my counselees with excellent results. I do not feel, 
however, that in this case he has come up to the standard of writ- 
ing one associates with him and which one has a right to expect 
from him in view of his training, experience and the audience 
to which he was addressing himself. 

MAuRICE J. KARPF 
159 North Almont Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


This case is particularly significant because of the combined 
treatment used by Dr. Stokes. An approach like this is con- 
trary to one of the basic concepts in psychoanalytic treatment, 
that of transference. Treatment of physical symptoms, particu- 
larly in the area of the pelvic organs, is said to be traumatic to 
the patient and to destroy the transference relationship. 

However in actual experience, to confirm Dr. Stokes’ report, 
it is found that treatment of the physical is meaningful to the 
patient because she comes for relief of a physical complaint, that 
of pain. The dilation makes possible penetration, which was 
impossible before, and helps to overcome to some degree the 
pain due to the vaginismus of psychic origin. 

Experience of gynecologists in the past has been that, in a 
great number of cases, hymenotomy and dilation were sufficient 
to bring about acceptance of coitus. Whatever the doctor 
represented in the process or whatever the significance of the 
hymenotomy and dilation, the end result was functioning in cases 
where previously it was impossible. This fact in itself 
strengthened the. ego of both husband and wife and contributed 
to greater acceptance of their individual roles. Some of these 
physicians have in recent years begun to be disturbed because 
of indignation of some psychiatrists at this procedure, and have 
relinquished it. 

One of the greatest contributions psychiatry has made to medi- 
cine has been emphasis on the uniqueness of an individual to 
those who have stressed only the sameness. Psychosomatic medi- 
cine means integration of the psyche and soma. It follows 
therefore that treatment must be individualized and psycho- 
somatically oriented. Among those who come for treatment 
of the problem Dr. Stokes’ case presented, the problem is seen 
in varying degree of severity. There are those for whom physi- 
cal treatment alone is adequate. The condition is merely one 
area of maladjustment and primarily a cultural phenomenon. 
In others, there are underlying anxieties or fears which may not 
be too deep rooted and yield readily to short term therapy in 
addition to the physical treatment. In a few, only psycho- 
analytic therapy can be completely helpful. Here, too, physical 
treatment can be used to advantage. The criticism that this 
may merely be symptomatic treatment and that other symptoms 
may crop up later, cannot, as Dr. Stokes says, be completely 
negated. Yet experience has shown that it could very well be 
a complete cure. 

LENA LEVINE, M.D. 
30 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Postmarital virginity is not uncommonly encountered in mar- 
fiage counseling, and I am glad that Dr. Stokes has once again 
called attention to this condition. In the course of my practice 
I have had occasion to examine a large number of women who 
had an intact hymen in spite of the fact that they had been 


married for periods ranging from months to many years. Not 
long ago I saw a woman in consultation who had been married 
for ten and a half years and whom I found still to be an ana- 
tomical virgin. She came in, incidentzlly, because she had failed 
to conceive and she was amazed to learn that penetration had 
never occurred. 

The cause of postmarital virginity may be either organic or 
emotional in origin; it may lie, to use Dr. Dickinson's terms, 
either in “anatomy” or in “attitude.” Sometimes, though rarely, 
the condition is due to a physical abnormality. Recently, for 
example, I had occasion to examine a woman, the wife of a 
physician, who had been married for two and a half years 
without the marital relation being consummated. At every at- 
tempt at intercourse she would complain of acute pain and dis- 
comfort. She had had vaginal dilations and psychotherapy over 
a period of time, but these had been of no avail. Upon exami- 
nation I found a small fold of hymenal tissue at the entrance 
to the vagina, with a pocket underneath, the tissues of which 
were inflamed and extremely tender to touch. When this piece 
of tissue was excised and the pocket cleared up, the tenderness 
soon disappeared, and normal coitus occurred for the first time. 
In this instance the condition was clearly organic in nature, and 
psychotherapy alone could not have succeeded in correcting it. 

In most instances, however, postmarital virginity is traceable 
to “attitude,” to a psychological resistance to sex relations which 
expresses itself in a physical resistance. As a result of faulty 
sex education, misinformation, taboos, inhibitions, traumatic 
sexual experiences, or deeper personality disturbances, many 
women develop a marked fear of sexual contact. Ordinarily 
such anxiety disappears soon after marriage, and normal rela- 
tions are established, but at times it persists and constitutes a 
serious obstacle to the consummation of the marital union. If 
during childhood and adolescence, as I pointed out elsewhere," 
a girl is imbued with the idea that the sex relation is a brutal 
act, that it is shameful or disgusting, that it is accompanied by 
much pain or bleeding, that she must always be on the alert 
against any aggressive act on the part of the male, she will not 
easily free herself from the attitudes such teachings create. It 
is not easy for a girl to throw off the accumulated inhibitions 
and repressions of a lifetime simply because the marriage cere- 
mony has given her the legal and social sanction for a sex rela- 
tion. Even though she may have very strong sexual desire and 
be both willing and anxious to submit to the sexual embrace, 
she will nevertheless set up an involuntary muscular contraction 
and resistance to penetration. The woman shrinks from inter- 
course and hence sets up a protective mechanism in the form 
of a contraction of the genital muscles. We have referred to this 
reaction as a “genital spasm.” It represents what psychiatrists 
call “organ language’; the outer resistance is but an expression 
of an unconscious inner resistance to sexual union. 

The therapy, as Dr. Stokes has so well indicated, is both 
physical and psychiatric. The hymen has to be dilated to over- 
come the physical barrier. I have found it more useful and 
expedient at times, after an initial partial dilation, to give the 
patient a vaginal dilator which she is instructed to use herself. 
Self-dilation is more satisfactory in impressing the patient with 
the fact that entrance can be made without pain. The dilators 
are gradually increased in size until the woman gains complete 
assurance that penetration will not be painful. 


1 Stone, Abraham, ‘Psychosomatic Factors in Marriage,’’ Proceedings: 
The Annual Institute on Marriage and Home Adjustment, Pennsylvania 
State College, 1946. 

2 Stone, Abraham and Hannah, A Marriage Manual, New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1935. 
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Dilation and reassurance, however, are not always sufficient. 
In some cases it is necessary to resort to deeper psychotherapy in 
order to give the patient a clearer insight into the factors re- 
sponsible for her difficulty. These patients require, as Dr. 
Stokes has so well emphasized, a high degree of knowledge and 
tact and patience on the part of the physician or the counselor. 

ABRAHAM STONE, M.D. 
40 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


Dr. Stokes: 1 am deeply grateful for the thoughtful com- 
ments made by each of the discussants upon this case report. 
Limitation of space forbids a full reply to each of them but I 
feel that I should add something about the approximate incidence 
of “married virgins” in counseling practice. It is my impression 
that about five per cent (one in twenty) of all couples who 
enter marriage without routine premarital medical service will 


turn up with a “married virgin” problem. Only about one per 
cent (one in a hundred) will go as long as two years without 
seeking or obtaining relief. These figures are closely supported 
by data from my particular practice and I believe they have 
general application if shaded downward just a little. 

It should be observed that the problem of the “married vir- 
gin” can not occur when adequate premarital medical service 
has been provided (as outlined in the chapter on Premarital 
Medical Counsel in my manual, Modern Pattern fer Marriage, 
Rinehart and Co). 

Clearly enough the case described in this report is of a type 
not to be handled by the non-medical counselor without medical 
consultation. But experience leads me to believe that all coun- 
selors may profit by an awareness of the relative frequency of 
the problem in the experience of medical counselors, and a 
realization of some of the special factors involved in its success- 
ful management. 
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and the Catholic priest of the local parish vocally approved 
showing the film to students. 

Because of the favorable reception of the course by students 
and parents the course was required of all seniors in the fall 
of 1948. 

Then, in September, 1950, the attack came upon the course. 
A mother asked to have her daughter excused from taking the 
family living course and the Board of Trustees consented. But 
the mother took two reference books from. the library and gave 
them to the editor of a local paper, pointing out certain ma- 
terials on sex which she considered inappropriate. The news- 
paper editor then started a series of articles attacking the family 
living program. His charges were sensational and were pre- 
sented with banner headlines. 

The school administration consulted the Community Advisory 
Committee and this Committee went into action to defend the 
family life program. The Committee sponsored a series of 
articles, called ““A Report to the People,” in another local paper. 
These articles explained how the course had been started, the 
functions of the Advisory Committee, the content of the course, 
etc. All who had complaints or questions were asked to meet 
with the Community Advisory Committee. No one came to 
complain; a few came for more information. 

A further constructive step was taken in the organizing of 
a new group of leaders representing many communities in that 
region of the state. This group was made up of leaders from 
all faiths and from P.T.A. organizations. They held two meet- 
ings to see if they could find a common meeting ground in 
family life education. Common grounds of agreement were 
reached and the family living course is going as usual with 
community and newspaper support which is more solid and 
effective than ever in the past. 

A research study is now being conducted among some 700 
students who have had the family living course. After the 
reactions and suggestions of those who have had the course are 
summarized they will be presented to the Community Advisory 
Committee for study. The plan is then to use these suggestions 
in revising the total family living program in the school as 
well as the senior course. Many reactions are that the senior 
year is too late for presenting much of the information, such 
as material on personality, dating, reproductive information and 


relationships of adolescents with their families. 

Some books had been purchased for the library which were 
too advanced for high school students. A committee is now 
examining some 150 books with the view to selecting the ten 
most suitable for reference. 

As we review the experience of this community we 
can see that an incident which has led to disaster for 
family life education in some communities was met in a 
positive way with better results than ever. One or a few 
individuals who oppose the program cannot succeed in 
destroying it when it is built by the total community. 
Instead of letting an outburst of criticism frighten other 
communities and administrators away from family life 
education, this community has given us a blueprint for 
establishing a sound program. 

I believe the above incident emphasizes another part 
of the work we should cover in our summer workshops. 
A committee should work on the selection of materials 
for different grade levels. Some workshops have given 
teachers long lists of books on marriage with no thought 
or caution about where these books should best be used 
in the public schools. Most of the marriage books are 
written for college students and contain materials which 
many people feel are too advanced for high school stu- 
dents. Workshop committees should give attention to 
what the books say on the sexual adjustment in marriage, 
sex techniques, birth control, divorce, and premarital 
sexual relations. 

One school which also has a community advisory 
committee for answering any questions about its course 
asks its committee to read all proposed texts before one 
is adopted. 

In this way difficulties can be avoided which might 
in some instances arise from using materials that are too 
advanced for the group. : 
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Trends and Activities 


ROBERT HARPER 
Merrill Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 


The former News and Notes section has been 
EDITORIAL teplaced by this new department which will 
NOTE bring in terse form the main “goings-on” in the 

marriage and family field. The only names car- 
ried are those of the people to whom readers may write for more 
details about a particular activity. Readers who know of sig- 
nificant developments should send such information to Robert 
Harper, editor of this department, at Merrill Palmer School, 71 
East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Association for Childhood Education International— 
Annual Study Conference to be held in Seattle, March 
26-30, 1951. Mary E, Leeper, 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Baltimore—The program of parent education and 
family relationships formerly sponsored by the’ Child 
Study Association of Baltimore, Inc., has been taken over 
by the public schools. 


Brotherhood Week—Feb. 18-25, 1951. Sponsored 
by the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. 


Family Service Association of America—Biennial 
meeting held Nov. 16-18, New York. Theme: “Family 
Living in a Time of World Tension.” Frank J. Hertel, 
192 Lexington Ave., New York 16. 


Florida State Conference of Social. Work—Had “Im- 
pacts of Modern Living on Family Life’ as one of the 
three main sections at its Annual Meeting in Jackson- 
ville, Oct. 15-18. 


14th Groves Conference on Marriage and the Family— 
To be held April 23-25 at the University of North Caro- 
lina. Gladys H. Groves and Reuben Hill, directors. 
10th Groves Conference on Marriage and the Family— 
To be held April 26-28 at North Carolina College at 
Durham. Diana S. Dent and J. S. Himes, Jr., directors. 


Hogg Foundation—Currently sponsoring various fam- 
ily institutes in Texas. Robert Sutherland, director, 


Austin, Texas. 


Iowa Council on Family Relations—To be held April 
6, 1951. Carl F. Reuss, dean, Wartburg College, 
Waverly, Iowa. 


Kansas City Social Hygiene Seciety—Held a confer- 
ence on sex education for parents, teachers, and youth 
leaders, Oct. 10-12. 


Medical Cooperation—The Nashville (Tenn.) Acad- 
emy of Medicine co-sponsored with the Davidson County 
school system a series of lectures and discussion on home 


and family life. 


Michigan Council on Family Relations—Workshop 
held Nov. 3-4, St. Mary’s Lake. Donald Schroeder, 
Clara Elizabeth Fund, Hurley Hospital, Flint, Mich. 


National Committee on Religion and the Family— 
Reactivated under the leadership of Sylvanus M. Duvall, 
5453 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 15. Open to all NCFR 
members. Immediate goals: 1. To interpret the relation- 
ship of religion to effective family living. 2. To work at 
the problem of developing church programs of family 
life education. 


North Carolina Conference on the Family—Held No- 
vember 14-15. Theme: “The Family as a Unit of Serv- 
ice in Fostering Personality Growth and Development.” 
Rev. Marvin Vick, Sanford, N.C. 


Oklahoma Family Life Radio Forum—A series of 
weekly programs given from Oct. 2, 1950 through 
April 30, 1951. Alice Sowers, Family Life Institute, 
North Campus, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


Pennsylvania Conference on Family Relations—Held 
Nov. 16. Elizabeth McHose, 1928 North Broad St., 
Philadelphia 21. 


Planned Parenthood Federation of America—Held 
30th Annual Meeting in New York, Oct. 24-26. 
Theme: “Education in Planned Parenthood.” 


San Francisco Clearing Service—Established to co- 
ordinate existing programs, assist in the organization of 
leadership training classes, and to encourage agencies to 
develop new programs in family life education. Doro- 
thy Westby-Gibson, director, San Francisco, Calif. 


Southern Council on Family Relations—Annual Con- 
ference to be held March 16-17 at Alexandria-Pineville, 
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Louisiana. Theme: “Contribution of the Family to Per- 
sonality Development.” George Douglas, president, 


Dept. of Sociology, Davidson College, North Carolina. 


Texas Council on Family Relations—Meeting for plan- 
ning a state program on family relations held Nov. 17. 
Mattie L. Wooten, Dept. of Sociology, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton, Tex. 


Tri-State Council on Family Relations—Held Oct. 28. 
Theme: Participation in White House Conference and 
plans for 1950-51. Dora S. Lewis, Hunter College, 695 
Park Ave., New York 21. 


University of South Dakota—Is sponsoring a series of 
tadio programs on “Your Family.” Forrest I. Weller, 
Department of Sociology, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion. 


Wisconsin State Welfare Conference—Held Nov. 27- 
29. Theme: “Family Issues of 1950.” Marvin Rife, 
Dept. of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


World Study Tour on Marriage and the Family— 
Leaders for 1951: Eugene and Beulah Link, State Uni- 
versity College, New Paltz, New York. 


Wyoming Education Association—Gave considerable 
emphasis to family life education at its Annual Meeting 
held in Casper, Oct. 5-6. Pauline H. Drollinger, De- 
partment of Education, Cheyenne. 


Question Box 


The last issue of Marriage and Family Living an- 
nounced this new column designed to answer profes- 
sional questions in the areas of marriage and family 
counseling, education, and research. 

Our first question, from a seasoned country pastor in 
Canada, was turned over to the three experienced mat- 
riage counselors whose discussion is given below. 

Question: “I find myself at a loss to counsel the newly 
married and to discover points of failure when they are 
just beginning. I have had some success at reconcilia- 
tion of married couples, but that is a tragic situation that 
I would like to be able to counsel beforehand.” 

Comment: This question seems to carry a hope that 
there may be some relatively simple formula for finding 
early signs of serious marital discord and then somehow 
being able at once to apply good, common-sense, effec- 
tive remedies. That would indeed be wonderful if it 
were possible. But in clinical practice I find results 
along such lines disappointingly infrequent. The difh- 
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PRESCRIPTION 
Name: Members, National Council on Family Relations 
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culty all too often revolves about factors of deep-rooted 
emotional immaturity in one or both persons. Some- 
times abundant superficial evidence of serious immaturity 
factors will appear early in marriage or during premarital 
consultation, More often they are difficult to identify, 
even for the experienced clinician, until the marriage 
has advanced somewhat. A discussion of these factors, 
their early clinical signs and indicated therapy will be 
found in my book, Modern Pattern For Marriage, Rine- 
hart and Co., New York, and in my paper, “Psychiatric 
Insights in Marriage Counseling,” Marriage and Family 
Living, Vol. XI, No. 2, May, 1949. The concept of 
emotional maturity is most helpfully described in two 
recent books, The Common Sense of Psychoanalysis, by 
Lawrence Gould, Garden City Press, New York, and 
The Mature Mind, by H. A. Overstreet, W. W. Norton 
and Co., New York. 

It is profoundly true that the earlier in marriage the 
causes of discord can be located, the better the outlook 
under therapy. But even so, it must be observed that 
the very immature personality is unlikely to adjust suc- 
cessfully at any stage of marriage without deep psycho- 
therapy such as‘only a fully trained psychiatrist can 
provide. 

WALTER STOKES, M.D. 
Washington, D.C. 


Comment: To discover points of failure in early 
marriage the counselor uses the same basic concepts and 
techniques that he applies to the varied marital problems 
brought by men and women in all periods of marriage. 
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It requires diagnostic skill and experience to discover 
the problem area, skill in applying the particular thera- 
peutic technique required to give the couple sufficient 
insight into the problem and aid them in their solution. 

It is a challenging opportunity that is given to the 
counselor to see couples early in marriage before the 
problems have become fixed and spread so widely that 
cure is difficult, and at times not possible. Even more 
gratifying is using the same principles of counseling in 
the preventive aspect of counseling—premarital. Here 
the minister is in a most favorable position because he 
has the best opportunity for counseling premarital 
couples. 

LENA LEVINE, M.D. 

New York, N.Y. 


Comment: If one feels at a loss in counseling any 
particular type of person, I think they should not counsel 
him. One of the ways to acquire a better knowledge and 
understanding of some of the problems of newly mar- 
ried couples is perhaps through organizing in connection 
with the church young married couples’ classes which 
may be Sunday School classes and which may meet at 
other times for purposes of discussing marriage, chil- 
dren and other phases of their family life. I think out 


of this type of experience one comes to conceive some 
of the areas of conflict that are specifically related to 
differences in expectations within the framework of the 
marriage itself, and also, one has an opportunity in a 
group situation to observe somewhat the nature of the 
persons who are participating in the discussions. I do 
not mean that one should deal with any one specific 
problem in a group situation but sometimes the group 
helps one to become familiar with a range and type of 
problem that one was not aware of previously and gives 
one the cue as to where to proceed with reference to 
individual couples who may wish to follow up this kind 
of educational experience with individual consultation. 
ROBERT FOSTER 

Menninger Foundation 

Topeka, Kansas 


Problems of general interest may be sent to the Question 
Box, in care of any of the four editors responsible for this 
Department, in accordance with their specialties: 

Education—Robert Harper, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry 
Ave., East, Detroit 2, Michigan 

Counseling—M. J. Karpf, 159 N. Almont Dr., Beverley 
Hills, California 

Research—Reuben Hill, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

Law—Harriet Pilpel, Greenbaum, Wolff & Ernst, 285 
Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





Workshops on Marriage and the Family at the Catholic University of America 
(Continued from page 7) 


pattern of marriage amongst Catholics; the effects of 
mixed marriages; environmental factors in family dis- 
solution ; the impact of feminism and family limitation ; 
the techniques and methods of counseling for each of 
these problem areas and for each specific problem. 
Those directing the Workshop made every effort to 
have the experts treating these topics bring to bear upon 
their topic the fast accumulating empirical data from 
scientific studies in the field. The usual method of 
morning lecture-discussion periods and afternoon semi- 
nar sessions prevailed throughout the ten days. Those 
desiring credit for their participation in the Workshop 
could obtain such credit (two hours) by regular at- 
tendance at every session, by a significant bit of research 
presented to the workshop staff in written fashion and 
by the passing of an examination covering both the 
lecture-seminar content and assigned readings. 

The Workshop presently being projected at the 
Catholic University for June 1951 will again revolve 
around the theme, “Marriage and Family Education and 
Counseling.” An even greater emphasis will this year 
be placed upon marriage counseling in all its various 


aspects. The highly specific causes for marriage failure 
will be explored together with the most effective type 
of counseling to be employed in coping with these 
very realistic and practical problems. Both group 
counseling and personal counseling will be studied, with 
the dynamics of each type respectively included. 

An over-all result of these various Workshops, held 
with some measure of studied progression at Catholic 
University, is the integration of religious truths and 
scientific findings. The agreeably surprising experience 
awaits some few of those attending in discovering that, 
far from religious truth and scientific truth militating 
against each other, quite the opposite is true, The great 
majority of our empirical and scientific studies on mar- 
riage and the family, it becomes clear as the Workshops 
proceed, support and confirm the position maintained 
by Catholic teachings through the centuries, as for in- 
stance the effects of mixed marriages. It remains our 
hope that these Workshops will provide to some small 
degree, at least, the scientific insight and methodology 
to those who are unable to obtain the same by regular 
attendance in our academic year. 
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Directory of Organizations 

American Association of Marriage Counselors, Inc., 
270 Park Avenue, Suite 7G, New York 17, New York. 
Professional association interested in establishment and 
maintenance of standards in marriage counseling field. 
Provides information services to the public and allied 
professions. Referral to qualified marriage counselors 
and marriage counseling services on written request. 
(The Association, itself, offers no clinical services.) 

American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York. Sound publications on 
education for personal and family living, community and 
public health aspects of social hygiene. Write for lists. 

Cleveland Health Museum, Inc., 8911 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio, is the sole distributor of the Dickin- 
son-Belskie ““Wonder of New Life’ models on human 
reproduction. Life size, life like, 100 items. Ask for free 
illustrative folder. Film strips and Lantern slides also 
available. 

Family Service Association of America, 192 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. A federation of 250 com- 


munity supported social casework agencies—key resources 
for help in marital and other family problems. 

Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 1422 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene, Inc., Room 
800, 14 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. Per- 
sonal and Marriage Counseling Service. Pamphlets, etc. 
on Sex Education, Marriage and other aspects of Social 
Hygiene. Lists and information on request. 

National Conference of Social Work, 22 West Gay 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. Annual Meeting, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, May 13-18, 1951. 





1951 Workshops and Summer Courses can be 
listed in our Educational Directory, May issue of 
journal, at $2.00 per line. Or write to the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations, 1126 East 59th 
Street for rates for quarter-page, half-page and full 
page advertisements. 














A Community Conducts Its First Family Life Workshop 
(Continued from page 10) 


life guidance, seminaries should provide the training that is 
essential to qualify their graduates to render this specialized 
service effectively. ; 

Social workers, teachers, agency leaders—all are expected to 
assist in organizing family life education programs or to par- 
ticipate in teaching in these programs; therefore, they, too, need 
specialized training in this field. 

Attention must also be given to developing lay leadership for 
family life education through training programs. 


Ill. Workshop Suggestions for Future Action in the 
Community.—Each of the discussion groups considered 
suggestions for further action in the community—with 
those mentioned most often centering around studying 
‘and publicizing available family life services, expanding 
current adult services, initiating family-centered activi- 
ties, and publicizing and promoting workshops. 

Family Life Services—A careful study of all family 
life services available in San Francisco should be made, 
with the assistance of the newly established Clearing 
Service in Family Life, Health, and Social Relations, 
which all groups commended. Upon the completion of 
this study, a roster of all organizations and agencies 
which offer family life services should be distributed. 
Also, these services should be publicized through such 
media as radio, movies, and newspapers. 

Adult Services—San Francisco should continue to 
place emphasis upon family life education on the adult 
level. However, the services now available through the 
Adult Education Division of San Francisco Public 
Schools should be expanded, particularly those which 


help parents to prepare their children for parenthood so 
that they, themselves, are able to teach their children 
the various aspects of family-life education, such as sex 
education, on the different maturity levels. 

Family Centered Activities —More opportunities 
should be given to families in San Francisco to participate 
in activities as a family unit. For example, the schools 
should be encouraged to establish family life centers, pro- 
viding classes especially designed for members of the 
family, including such classes as folk dancing (for the 
family), craft workshops (for fathers and sons), style 
clinics (for mothers and daughters), and program plan- 
ning for recreational activities (for the family). In 
addition, agencies and religious groups should make the 
most of their opportunities to feature family centered 
projects, such as family camps, family conferences, and 
family social activities. 

Workshops.—A report of the Workshop should be 
made available to the participants and should also be 
given community, state, and national publicity as op- 
portunities permit. Another community-wide Family- 
Life Workshop should be held next year. In the mean- 
time, impetus should be given similar workshops 
sponsored by other groups in the community. 

Thus, San Francisco’s Family Life Workshop was 
another step in helping the community to recognize its 
problems in family life, to promote the expansion of its 
existing family life education programs, and to suggest 
new programs planned to meet its family life needs. 
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Robert Latou Dickinson—1861-1950 


Dr. Dickinson's life speaks for him far more elo- 
quently thar. any of us can. It was a life of service and 
dedication, improving the lot of man by improving 
the health and happiness of the family. 

Graduating from the Long Island College of Medi- 
cine in 1882 he early demonstrated his unusual talent 
as a medical artist by illustrating Skene’s Textbook in 
Gynecology. His great ability quickly brought him to 
the forefront in his specialty and he became professor 
at his Alma Mater and senior attendant at the Brook- 
lyn Hospital. 

During the years following he was accorded the 
greatest honors by his professional colleagues; not 
only was he elected to membership and to honorary 
fellowship in the most highly specialized medical and 
surgical societies, but he also was elected as president 
of most of them. His preeminence was acknowledged 
by all and he became the dean of American ob- 
stetricians and gynecologists. 

As a clinician he gave warm, individual care to all 
patients, rich and poor, and found time to develop 
new methods of diagnosis and treatment, most of 
which are in use today. He operated best, yet chose 
to operate least because of his desire to save women 
from crippling surgery. Towards that end he origi- 
nated forms of treatment which made surgery unneces- 
Safty in many instances. Early interested in those 
unable to conceive, he stimulated and collaborated in 
pioneer measures of diagnosis and treatment of the 
infertile. 

His interest in the individual naturally developed 
into service to the community and public health. 
During World War I he was a member of the 
Medical Advisory Council to President Wilson. He 
organized and led a Public Health Mission to China 
in 1919. Since that time he was the connecting link 
in the exchange of medical knowledge between the 
United States and China. 

Decades before “psychosomatic” medicine was 
evolved, Dr. Dickinson recognized that physical well 
being and emotional health were interdependent and 
of equal importance. As a gynecologist, he recognized 
that a large percentage of illness.in women was due 
to ignorance, misinformation, false standards, and 
harmful taboos regarding the knowledge of sex 
physiology. He was seriously concerned with the 





For Bibliography of 1950 Articles in our field, 
send hard to find data—pamphlets, leaflets and 
articles in out of the way journals—mow to: Albert 
Ellis, Diagnostic Center, Menlo Park, N.J. 











emotional health and stability of the home, which he 
recognized as the cradle of the human personality. 
Therefore, at the crest of his prestige and worldly 
success, he withdrew from a lucrative practice to de- 
vote the last twenty-seven years of his life to pro- 
moting education for marriage and parenthood, to 
teaching and preaching that the prevention and cure 
of divorce is just as important as the prevention and 
cure of disease, and to bringing light and fresh air to 
the entire field of sex knowledge and wholesome sex 
living. 

Teacher of teachers, educator of educators, coun- 
selor to the counselors, adviser to Presidents of our 
country, builder of leaders, by his own eminence, 
creativeness, courage, and search for truth, he became 
one of the few who influenced not only medical prac- 
tice but world thinking for the betterment of family 
life. 

He was the standard bearer in the battle for free- 
dom from the bonds of unwholesome attitudes, He 
believed: 1) that education and preparation for mar- 
riage and parenthood were the greatest unfulfilled 
need of our time, and 2) that every couple should 
have as many children as could be safely carried, 
safely born, and adequately reared. 

He contributed to scientific literature and original 
research. His books, all of which were pioneer works 
during his time, are landmarks for future generations. 
His study of “A Thousand Marriages,” his “Atlas of 
Human Sex Anatomy,” his “Techniques of Contracep- 
tion” are classics. Everyone working in any aspect 
of this field received both information and inspiration 
from him. 

Dr. Dickinson's greatest attribute was his rich 
humanity. Deeply religious, he was not bound by 
creed, worshiping God through the beauties of nature 
and nurture—most of all, through love of his fellow- 
man. 

Though we are deeply bereaved, we are also grate- 
ful for Dr. Dickinson’s life and his work. He lives 
in his own remarkable children and grandchildren. 
He lives in the greater happiness that many will have 
because of him. He lives in his profession, in his stu- 
dents, in their children, and in our hearts. 

SOPHIA KLEEGMAN, M.D. 
New York, N.Y. 





If you disagree with major points in journal 
articles or have an importantly different view to 
present, write to any Editorial Board member. Get 
manuscript regulations from Chicago office. 
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1951 “Family Style’ Annual Conference 
When—Monday, August 27 (dinner) through Friday, August 31 (lunch), 1951 
Where—College Camp (on Lake Geneva), Wisconsin 
What—"Family Roots for Mature Living” with emphasis on normal, positive values in family life and the 
development of resources within families for meeting stresses and strains in an uncertain world 
Highlights—Family participation (tents, cottages and facilities for family living) 
Fellowship, fun and relaxation (all-conference dining room) 
Minimum of papers (discussion of pertinent focussed questions) 
Mid-century White House Conference on Children and Youth recommendations sifted and 
weighed for action 
Daily Schedule— 8:00 Breakfast 
9:00-10:30 General session 
10:30-11:00 Mid-morning break 
11:00-12:30 National Committee sessions 
12:45 Lunch 
Afternoons free for— 
Family fun 
Informal get-togethers 
Individual conferences with experienced leaders 
Boating, swimming, golf, tennis, archery, picnics, etc. 
Children’s activities 
Movies, skits and informal presentations 
6:00 Special dinner programs 
General evening sessions 


(Special Children’s Program 
through the day) 


National Committees (Indicate your choice) 

















Advance Registration (Add 50 cents each for late 


Economic Basis of the Family registration ) 
____. Education for Marriage and Family in Col- Non-members ..................54. $6.00 
leges eee eee 3.50 
—__— Education for Marriage and Family in Com- Members’ spouses .............--... 2.00 
munity Members’ children ................- 1.00 
___—. Education for Marriage and Family in Reasonable rates for meals and lodging with special 
Schools _ Sliding scale for children: 

___. Marriage and Family Counseling Children under 2 .......... $1.00 a day 
Marriage and Family Law RAO RGD iss) fone Y, adult rate 
Marriage and Family Research ee eet eee eee 34, adult rate 

____. Mass Media (movies, radio, TV, press, etc.) Dbelie Waki tciiGies 645 5 4.75 to 10.25 
Parent Education per person per day 
Religion and the Family (1950 rates may change somewhat with current 
Teacher Preparation situation) 





American Psychological Society Annual Meeting, Chicago, begins Saturday, September 1 
American Sociological Society Annual Meeting, Chicago, week of September 3 





(Members may stay over at College Camp for the week-end preceding these professional meetings in Chi- 
cago, eighty-five miles south of Lake Geneva) 





Please register me for the 1951 conference. I plan to bring ____ members of my family with me. Enclosed 





is $ for our advance registration. Please send advance conference materials. Questions I would 
like to hear discussed are enclosed. Please include me in the National Committee on ................-. 
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Book Reviews 


ALBERT REIss, JR. 
Department of Sociology, University of Chicago 


Families Under Stress. By Reuben Hill. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1949. Pp. 443. $4.50. 


This is a difficult book to review, if the function of a 
review is to provide a condensed version of a book. 
Families Under Stress is itself a condensation, in a sense, 
of a prodigious amount of information, chiefly about 135 
Iowa families who experienced the crises of separation 
and reunion during World War II. The important de- 
tails of methodology, the generalizations, and the qualifi- 
cation of generalizations can be appreciated adequately 
only by a careful reading of this important book. Dr. 
Hill's objectives are stated this way: “1. To sample fam- 
ily adjustment in general by the study of adjustment to 
two crisei—war separation and reunion; 2. To test the 
findings of other studies of the family in crisis in a new 
context; 3. To record the variety of modes of adjustment 
to a heretofore unstudied set of family crises; 4. To dis- 
cover the types of family organization and processes of 
adjustment which make families most invulnerable/ 
vulnerable to separation/reunion crises.” 

Unlike many researches, these objectives are con- 

sistently held to throughout the book and at no point is 
the reader left in any doubt as to what is being discussed 
and exactly what the evidence is. Hill has a good 
feeling for evidence and for the inconclusiveness of 
apparent or spurious evidence, which leaves the book 
free from dogmatism and unsupported assertion. This 
is as commendable as it is rare in research work on the 
family. 
The student of the family will find this book reward- 
ing not only for the statistics it presents and the careful 
conclusions it draws, but also for the vitality and color 
of the writing. Statistical and scientific works are usually 
dull and forbidding; this one is vital and inviting. 
Epigrammatic statements and profound intuitive insights 
are interspersed amid the more turgid “conclusions from 
the evidence.” A few samples: “It is hard to tell what 
it takes to be a ‘good’ family today” (p. 313) ; “Because 
the family is in transition in America, the family form 
masks rather than reveals the content of family living” 
(p. 333); “Crisis-proneness, such as accident-proneness, 
may run in families” (p. 332); “Today the myth of 
family self-sufficiency requires discrediting” (p. 339). 
‘There are many more. 

This is a research study which stacks up with the best 
-we have in careful empiric study. The glib generalizer, 
oral or in print, will not like this book. It will cramp 
his style. Hill has learned that there were many variables 


affecting crisis and reunion. Besides, there were prob- 
ably many variables which even Hill didn’t get. This 
all adds up, it would seem, to a vigorous admonition 
that we talk less about the family and more about 
family “types,” “varieties,” and “forms.” 

Finally, this reviewer would like to add the hope that 
Hill, or others, will follow the lead of this book and 
study other kinds of crises with the same care and gen- 
eral methodological sophistication as Reuben Hill and 
his associates did for the 135 lowa families who went 
through war separation and reunion. When more books 
like this have been written we may be able to pass from 
the baby-talk stage to something approaching a preschool 
age of sophistication about the family. Who knows, 
some day we may even attain a science of family living! 

JOHN F. CuBER 
Ohio State University 


Your Child and Other People. By Rhoda W. Bac- 
meister. Little Brown and Company, Boston, 1950. 
Pp. 299. $3.00. 

This book is a valuable aid for parents and teachers 
in directing the social development of children. The 
discussion is nontechnical and many concrete examples 
and suggestions are included. 

Although the age range described extends from in- 
fancy to age eight, the emphasis is placed on the pre- 
school child; the author stresses the role of early ex- 
periences in forming the substrata of character. Growth 
patterns are explained as they relate to the satisfaction of 
inner tensions and examples of comparable adult satis- 
factions are well chosen. 

The volume is unique in the treatment accorded family 
pets, family guests, and sibling rivalry. Children’s 
parties are discussed and definite menu and game sug- 
gestions given. Short excursions which may provide 
social experiences are described. The last half of the 
book concerns nursery schools and includes a check list 
of reasons for attendance or nonattendance and another 
for evaluating facilities. Appendices list toys, play 
equipment, books for children, parents and teachers, and 
diagrams of indoor and outdoor play areas. 

The five-point program outlined for child guidance is 
as follows: (a) give him plenty of love, (b) accept his 
feelings, (c) help him to control their expression, (d) 
provide safety valves, and (e) cultivate responsibility. 

Louise M, LANDFORD 

Manhattan, Kansas 
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Into This World. By Victoria Emerson and James J. 
Thompson. Woman’s Press, New York, 1950. Pp. 
128. (Illustrated). $2.00. 

This unusual approach to sex education for a young 
girl uses an older brother's romance as the story interest. 
It thus introduces many sound ideas regarding love, mar- 
riage and parenthood which tend to create a very whole- 
some background for the instruction of Ellen. Since her 
age is not clearly stated, it is difficult to know for whom 
the book is intended. In chapter three Ellen is “‘a little 
younger” than her friend, John, who is eleven. Events 
transpiring by chapter eighteen make her at least a year 
older. 

However, the instruction offered is very elementary, 
beginning with a five-year-old level discussion of peach 
blossom “‘mother parts” and “father parts.” It moves on 
to kittens, chickens, calves and finally human beings, but 
always in such an elementary way that one either thinks 
of Ellen as much younger than she is pictured or feels 
that she should be given much more mature explanations. 

There are biological inaccuracies, such as saying that 
the unborn calf “breathes” through its cord, which just 
are not excusable as simplification. For a girl “a little 
younger” than eleven there are important gaps in the 
information supplied. The range of thinking is too 
broad for the very young girl. The book would be use- 
ful for the eight- or nine-year-old who had not previously 
had such instruction, as an introduction to the more de- 
tailed information which she is very likely to seek. 

Roy E. DICKERSON 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Counseling Adolescents. By Shirley A. Hamrin and 
Blanche B. Paulson. Science Research Associates, Inc., 
Chicago, 1950. Pp. 371. $3.50. 

In readable style the. authors present basic tenets for 

' school counselors, and make their information concrete 

by using many illustrative examples. Most of the ma- 

terial deals with educational, vocational, and social adjust- 
ment problems of high school students, and the emphasis 
is on the preventive work forming the bulk of the coun- 
selor’s cases rather than on serious personality difficulties. 

A clear picture is drawn of the counselor as an integral 

part of a modern school system. 

CATHERINE GROVES PEELE 

Duke Hospital Psychiatric Social Service 

Durham, North Carolina 


Youth Grows into Adulthood. By Morey R. Fields, 
Jacob A. Goldberg, and Holyer F. Kilander. Chart- 
well House, Inc., New York, 1950. Pp. 246. $2.88. 
Youth Grows Into Adulthood will be of interest to 

teen age boys and girls because it is concerned with 


many of the problems which are common to this age and 
is written for the high school student himself to use. 
It is divided into three parts: youth grows socially ; youth 
grows physically and emotionally; youth becomes an 
adult. 

Many questions of real importance to youth are con- 
sidered. There are sections on: belonging to a group, 
looking one’s best, dating is fun, reaching maturity, in- 
heritance, human reproduction, major functions of the 
family, choosing a mate, the engagement period, meaning 
and responsibilities of marriage, preparation for mar- 
riage, the honeymoon, and parenthood. There is a brief 
summary and a list of some things to do at the end of 
each chapter. These devices should help to crystallize 
the student's thinking. The bibliography is well selected. 

The style is simple and will appeal to many. The 
vocabulary is easy to understand. A number of facts are 
given with which high school boys and girls should be 
acquainted, It is probably a good book to have available 
as supplementary reading but is not detailed enough to 
be used for developing a real undetstanding of the 
growing-up process. In fact, at times the effort made to 
keep it simple has almost resulted in superficiality. In 
the opinion of this reviewer all topics discussed need to 
be supplemented by much additional reading, discussion, 
and study. 

A guide for parents, teachers, or youth leaders comes 
with the book. This should prove most useful. A de- 
tailed bibliography of books, pamphlets, magazines, 
films, film strips is also included. 

EsTHER E. PREVEY 


Kansas City, Missouri Public Schools 


Adolescent Fantasy. By Percival M. Symonds. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. 1949. Pp. 373. 
$6.00. 

The two-fold purpose of this volume, to study the 
fantasy life of adolescents and explore the possibilities of 
the picture-story method of investigation, is magnificently 
carried out. Moreover, in spite of the exhaustive scholar- 
ship enriching every phase of problems discussed and the 
painstaking scientific methods used in evaluating and 
correlating all significant findings, it is written with such 
beautiful simplicity that it is both illuminating and de- 
lightful to read. In addition to the excellent summaries, 
including interesting correlations with teacher estimates 
of each pupil, there are included two very complete case 
histories; one of a “delinquent” contrasted with one 
who had “good adjustment” both at home and at school. 

Reproductions of the forty-two drawings by the artist 
Lynd Ward, used in the “picture story” (thematic ap- 
perception) test, are included in the appendix. Twenty 
of these have been selected for practical use in clinical 
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work with adolescents. It should perhaps be explained 
that in the “picture story” test the counsellee is shown a 
picture suggestive of the wishes or fears he is likely to 
have. He is then asked to tell a story the picture makes 
him think of. The counselor records the story and 
analyzes it later. 

The result of the thematic analysis of the stories pre- 
sents a picture of adolescent drives agreeing closely with 
psychoanalytic analysis of the adolescent years. Mr. 
Symonds summarizes this by saying, “The adolescent is 
driven by aggressive trends growing out of his frustra- 
tions and goaded by his need to assert his independence 
and to achieve maturity. But the adolescent is also 
driven by his love needs, his need for belonging and se- 
curity, his need to be accepted and respected by others, 
and his need to find in other persons those qualities to 
admire which will make up for lacks and inadequacies 
which he senses in himself. These profound love and 
hate drives grow out of his relationships with father 
and mother in infancy. But these drives come into con- 
flict with the demands and expectations of society.” The 
universality of these drives and conflicts becomes’ most 
apparent in the “‘picture stories’’ given by the adolescents 
studied here. 

In his careful analysis of the implications of fantasy 
for counseling and psychotherapy, Dr. Symonds con- 
cludes that “for the counselor engaged in psychotherapy 
a knowledge of a client’s fantasy is of the utmost im- 
portance” and that the “‘picture story method”’ is a most 
valuable means to this end. 

KATHARINE WHITESIDE-TAYLOR 
Long Beach (California) City College 


Achieving Maturity. By Jane Warters. McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1949. Pp. 339. $3.00.. 


Out of her background of experience as director of 
personnel, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania, Miss Warters makes a comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the major adjustment and developmental prob- 
lems faced by college-age people today. 

Emphasizing the wholeness of every individual’s re- 
actions with factors of inner growth (as they interact), 
she brings in the basic findings of psychology, psychiatry 
and education to illuminate specific areas of conflict, 
effort, and achievement as indicated by such significant 
headings as: Is change in personality possible?; The em- 
phasis is upon the whole; Thinking right about others; 
You and your family; You and members of the opposite 
sex; A succession of experiences needed ; Frustrations im- 
portant to learning; Adequacy of adjustment; Frustra- 
tion tolerance; Some ways of handling inferiority feel- 
ings; You and your adjustive behavior; Adjustment 
through goal attainment and through substitution ; Who is 








Sex Life in Marriage 


By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, PH.D. 


“One of the best discussions of sex life in mar- 
riage this reviewer has read. It comes directly to the 
point and stays on it. It goes into detail and by so 
doing will help many people. . . .”"—Marriage and 
Family Living. 

“The best manual to give to persons about to be 
married and to those couples whose marriage 
threatens to fail."—Ohio State Medical Journal. 

“Psychologists in personal and adjustment clinics 
will do well to recommend this treatise both for 
its tone and its content.”—American Journal of Psy- 
chology. 

“A clear, concise, helpful discussion of some of 
the problems of sexual adjustment in marriage.”— 
Journal of Home Economics. 

“It is written in plain language, suitable for non- 
professional readers and is on a scientific plane. The 
book will be found useful for persons who have 
conflicts about sex life.”—Psychiatric Quarterly 

“A simple, practical guide written by a former 
minister who since 1929 has devoted his time to 
marriage counseling. The author prepared himself 
thoroughly for his new role and this book is in line 
with modern sociological, psychological and medical 
thought on the subject.”—Science News Letter. 


$2.00 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 803-F 251 West 19th Street, New York 11 
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NEW GUIDANCE 
FILMS RELEASED 


Coronet Films is proud to announce the release of 
these new 16 mm subjects: 


MARRIAGE IS A PARTNERSHIP—Educational Collaborator: 
Dr. Lemo D. Rockwood, Cornell University. 


GOING STEADY ?—Educational Collaborator: Dr. Judson T. 
Landis, University of California. 


HOW DO YOU KNOW IT'S LOVE?—Educationa! Collabo- 
rator: Dr. Reuben Hill, The University of North Carolina. 


WHAT TO DO ON A DATE—Educational Collaborator: Dr. 
Evelyn M. Duvall, National Council on Family Relations. 


Each was prepared under the careful supervision of leading 
educators and guidance counselors. What's more, you may 
use these outstanding instructional! films easily and inexpen- 
sively. For complete information 

on rental, purchase or preview, 

simply write: Dept. 3R, 


Coronet Films 


Coronet Building Chicago |, Illinois 


Have you received your FREE copy of 
the 192 Coronet Films catalog? If not, 
write for one today. 
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The Sex Knowledge 
Inventories 


Forms X for marriage counseling accompanied by 
the Marriage Counselor's Manual and Form Y, 
Vocabulary and Anatomy 


were first made available to professional users 
in June of 1950. Since that time over two 
thousand marriage counselors, psychologists, so- 
ciologists, medical doctors, ministers and teach- 
ers have found these tests of great value in their 


work. 


By returning data from their testing experi- 
ences to us, many of this first group have made 
it possible to establish coefficients of reliability 
and tentative norms for the tests. These data 
will be sent out in the near future to all who 
already have the inventories and will be imme- 
diately available to others who use our materials 
for the first time. We now know that the aver- 
age person who consults a counselor misses 
about one-third of the questions. We hope that 
all of those who have the tests will continue 
to send in data toward their further refinement 
and improvement, and that new users will also 
join us in this endeavor. 


FAMILY LIFE PUBLICATIONS. INC. 
BOX 337, DURHAM, N.C. 
Please send postpaid 
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; tory set containing 2 test booklets, 12 answer 
: pads and | volume Marriage Counselor's Man- 
' ual. Price of set $3.50 
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' of 25 tests with scoring key and instructions. 
: Price per Pkg. $2.25 
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neurotic?; Immature relationships with others; You and 
your lifework; Preparing for, entering upon, and pro- 
gressing in your vocation. 

In spite of the wealth of scientific material included, 
the style is simple, readable and often provocative. She 
writes, for example, “While it is true that your personality 
is in part limited by your constitutional endowment and 
by your previous experiences, it is not a fixed, static thing. 
In fact, it is not a thing at all; it is a process. It is a 
life process. It is an active dynamic process that is 
sensitive and responsive to many forces operating both 
from within and from without you.” 

The section on You and Your Family, while relatively 
short, has observations, interpretations and suggestions 
that should really help young adults in dealing with their 
parents. 

The book will prove a sound and comprehensive guide 
for college age students and for high school teachers 
wishing to enrich their background for giving life adjust- 
ment courses. Taken as a whole, the book would prove 
a bit too heavy to be used directly with high school stu- 
dents. 

KATHARINE WHITESIDE-TAYLOR 


Long Beach (California) City College 


Sex Questions and Answers. By Fred Brown and 
Rudolph T. Kempton. Whittlesey House, New York, 
1950. Pp. 265. $2.95. 

This book in question and answer form records 
answers to the more than a thousand written sex questions 
raised by GI's in England, Germany, France, and Italy. 
They run the gamut of curiosity, ignorance and fears 


_tegarding sex. 


The answers set down in this volume are of a very un- 
even quality. Positions are taken on doubtful or con- 
troversial matters without making it plain that there are 
differences of opinion. Definite errors are too common. 
For example, menstruation is explained as ‘‘a peeling 
off of the lining of the uterus” and a husband is admon- 
ished to use his hand to “stroke the vagina” of his wife 
to facilitate orgasm. The discussion of syphilis and gon- 
orrhea is inaccurate and the treatment of “prenatal in- 
fluences’’ is distinctly inadequate for lack of a clear state- 
ment regarding the findings of the research at the Fels 
Institute. 

On the other hand, these answers undoubtedly do im- 
portant business in supplying many facts to take the 
place of folklore, superstition and ignorance. But for 
this reviewer the factual shortcomings mentioned and 
others, together with a far from simple vocabulary, spoil 
the general usefulness of the book. Others may not 
share that opinion. Roy E, DICKERSON 
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Sex Knowledge Inventory. (Pp. 8) By Gelolo Mc- 
Hugh. Family Life Publications, Inc., P.O. Box 337, 
Durham, N.C., 1950. Test booklet with scoring key, 
75¢, 25 answer pads $2.25. 

The Sex Knowledge Inventory Form X for Marriage 
Counselors, developed by Gelolo McHugh, is a useful 
instrument for the trained marriage counselor. In the 
hands of the untrained it may be easily misused. It is 
assumed that the counselor has an adequate background 
in the biological, psychological and cultural sciences 
and the interrelations in the area of the psychosexual. 
The ‘Marriage Counselors Manual” (paper, $1.50, cloth 
$2.00) serves as a guide in the use of the Inventory but 
is not a textbook for the untrained. 

The Inventory is composed of eighty questions with 
multiple choice answers. The scoring sheet has the 
“pest” answer marked for ease in checking. The author 
readily admits that some of the answers cannot be in- 
dicated as “right,” but more accurately as “best” or 
“poorer.” At times the counselee answers in accord 
with his own experience rather than what would be cor- 
rect for the majority. Such deviations may be important 
for the counselor to discover. The author recognizes that 
variations are often normal but if not recognized may 
be causes of later difficulty. Supposed differences are 
as much a problem. 

The Inventory cannot be graded and a score given as 
to sex knowledge or a prediction made as to future sexual 
adjustments. It does provide an index of areas where 
additional counseling is needed. 

In marital counseling I have found the Inventory of 
value as a means of discovering beliefs and attitudes 
which I had failed to catch through other methods. 
There has been as much value in noting the reasons for 
answering some questions “correct” as well as those 
which were “incorrect.” Some questions checked as 
“best” in the Inventory were marked although the reasons 
and attitudes for so marking were unsatisfactory. A dis- 
cussion of these reasons often gave valuable leads for 
follow-up in later sessions. Of course, not all the ques- 
tions in the Inventory need to be discussed. 

I feel the Sex Knowledge Inventory is a step in the 
right direction in providing marriage counselors with 
instruments in the improving of their counseling. 

DONALD F. SCHROEDER 

Clara Elizabeth Foundation 

Flint, Michigan 


Trampled Terraces. By Raymond A. McConnell, Jr. 
The University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1950. Pp. 141. $2.75. 

Trampled Terraces is not so much a place as a state of 
mind characterized by living intimately with members of 











THE CHALLENGE 
OF 
DELINQUENCY 


By Negley K. Teeters, Temple University, and 
John Otto Reinemann, Director of Probation, 
Municipal Court of Philadelphia 


This new text studies the causes of juvenile delinquency, 
methods of apprehension, treatment, and correction, 
both from an academic and an administrative point of 
view. Chapters on the Juvenile Court, Probation, Com- 
mitment, Social Action, and others make the text com- 


plete and extremely usable. 
Other outstanding features: 


© The organization is logical and both highly readable 


and teachable. 


© The problems presented for class thought and discus- 


sion are plentiful, up to date, and interesting. 


e Practical prevention and solution of delinquency 


is always emphasized, on national, state, and local levels. 


¢ The latest information about legislation and re- 


search in the field is to be found in this text. 


© Case studies of material considered are supplied to 


contribute reality and interest in the course. 


In the P-H Sociology Series, edited by Herbert Blumer. 
552” x 832” 


Published 1950 819 pages 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 
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“Because of its brevity, directness, 
clarity and lack of romantic pad- 
ding, marriage counselors will find 
this volume particularly helpful.” 
—Journal of Social Hygiene 


Modern 
Pattern for 
Marriage 


By WALTER R. STOKES, LL.B., M.D. 


VALUABLE aid for marriage counselors, for 
o—_ contemplating marriage, for troubled 
people seeking a solution of their marital problems. 
This exceptional book, approved by Parents’ Magazine 
and the Child Study Association of America, uses no 
evasive words. It tells everything a couple needs to 
know to achieve a full and successful marriage. 


Dr. Stokes brings to his practice the experience of 
25 years of marriage counseling which have helped 
him to visualize the problems of troubled men and 
women with clarity. His viewpoint is oriented to the 
findings of modern psychiatry. The book is short, con- 
cise, authoritative, with glossaries of sex terms, reading 
lists, names and addresses of accredited marriage coun- 
seling agencies. There is a valuable chapter on how 
to create healthy sexual attitudes in children. 


“Packed with important factual information about every 
aspect of marriage—stands out from other books in the 
field.”"—Journal of the American Medical Association 


“It has a fine approach, is well arranged, simply writ- 
ten, and gives the needed facts. It will find a real 
need.”—Dr. Winifred Overholser, past President, 
American Psychiatric Assn. 

“There are so many good, quotable things that it 
will be useful in teaching.’—Mrs. Gladys Hoagland 
Groves, Co-Director of the Groves Conference on Con- 
servation of Marriage and the Family 


“A fine, timely and most instructive book” —Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Dickinson, past President of the American 


Gynecological Assn. 
CONTENTS 
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$2.50 at all bookstores or 
INEHART & COMPANY @¢ New York 1 





the younger generation of assorted sizes, sexes and in- 
terests, These delightful sketches touching lightly, but 
oh so insightfully, such universals as “Negative Emo- 
tion,” “The Spanking,” ‘The Facts of Life,” and “Or- 
deal by Water” (bathtime) will bring a chuckle to all 
but the confirmed sourpuss among family livers any- 
where. Here are real possibilities for read-aloud stimu- 
lators of discussion in the family or out of it wherever 
two or three are gathered together to commune on these 
things. 

The author, thirty-four-year-old editor of the Pulitzer 
Prize-Winning Nebraska State Journal, is remembered 
as a terrace trampler in his own right when we knew him 
as a shy-eyed adolescent in rural Vermont. Perhaps that 
is one reason why we like his book so much . . . but only 
one! 

EVELYN MILLIs DUVALL 
Chicago 


Book Notes 


Sociology: A Study of Society and Culture. By Kimball 
Young. (Second Edition), American Book Co., New 
York, 1949. Pp. viii + 638. $5.00. 

This introductory text in sociology has as its major 
emphases three variables: social groups, processes and 
institutions. Students of the family will find the chap- 
ters on family institutions and interpersonal relations, 
together with the discussion of social relations based on 
role and status, an adequate summary of these materials. 


What Comes of Training Women for War. By Dorothy 
Schaffter. American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1948. Pp. xviii + 223. $3.00. 

During World War II approximately one-third of a 
million American women served in the military services. 
This volume is a source book on the facts of the wom- 
en’s branches of the Army, the Navy, Air Forces, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard. It includes factual information 
on how many were trained in each service, how they 
were trained, how they responded to training, what they 
thought about their role in the war, as well as informa- 
tion on who these women were, what they did before 
entering service, etc. Anyone interested in the changing 
role of women in our society will find a great deal of 
source material in this carefully prepared volume on 
women in the military services. 


Three to Six: Your Child Starts to School. By James L. 
Hymes, Jr. Public Affairs Committee, Pamphlet No. 
163. New York, 1950. Pp. 32, twenty cents. 
This public affairs pamphlet is intended as a guide 

for parents whose children are entering school for the 
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Issued monthly, September through May 
Available now 


Free illustrated brochure on request 
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MB How to Live with Children.................. (5AA913) 
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first time. It attempts to outline the parent’s responsi- 
bility for this phase of the child’s educative process. 


Measuring Results in Social Casework: A Manual on 
Judging Movement. By J. McV. Hunt and Leonard 
S. Kogan. Family Service Association of America, 
New York, 1950. Pp. 79. $1.50. 

The purpose of this volume is to provide the social 
casework profession with a standard procedure for meas- 
uring the change in agency clients and their situations 
which is associated with the treatment aspects of case- 
work. The method was developed in a family service 
agency to measure the change which occurs in the indi- 
vidual client from the opening to the closing of a case. 
It should however prove useful in other treatment set- 
tings or might easily be adapted to measure changes for 
other intervals in the life history of an individual. 


Testing Results in Social Casework: A Field-Test of the 
Movement Scale. By J. McV. Hunt, Margaret Blenk- 
ner and Leonard S. Kogan. Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, New York, 1950. Pp. 64. $2.00. 
This monograph describes the development and testing 

of the Movement Scale which was designed to assess the 

degree to which improvement in an individual’s func- 
tioning and environment is associated with receiving case- 


work help. The study represents a carefully planned and 
executed test of the scale. Family case work agencies 
should find the instrument and the results of its test of 
considerable interest for their programs of assessment. 
The authors have published their results in the hope that 
other casework agencies will experiment in its use and 
report their findings. 


The Handicapped Child: A Guide for Parents. By 
Edith M. Stern with Elsa Castendyck. A. A. Wyn, 
Inc., New York, 1950, Pp. 179. $2.00. 

A sound book which should provide realistic comfort 
for parents of children who are crippled or mentally re- 
tarded, or who have cerebral palsy or epilepsy, hearing, 
seeing, or speech defects, or who are victims of a long 
illness. 


Family Life: A Selected Booklist. By the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, the International Council of Religious 
Education, and the United Council of Church Women. 
The Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, 1950. Pp. 32. Twenty-five cents. 

A bibliography of more than 600 recent books and 
pamphlets under such headings as: Interpretation of 
Family Life, Aids to Christian Training and Family De- 
votions, Marriage, Home Management, Home Guidance 
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Through the text itself and through the vital and varied sug- 





*x FAMILY LIVING x 


By EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 
A TEXTBOOK FOR TEEN-AGERS 


to be used in courses in the 
LIFE-ADJUSTMENT—HOME ECONOMICS—SOCIAL LIVING 


curriculum of the high school 




















of Children, Dating, Courtship and Preparation for Mar- 
riage, Aids for Church Leaders, Some Helps for Coun- 
selors and Background Books. Valuable to all family- 
minded people, indispensable to many leaders. 


Selected Readings in Social Psychology. By Steuart Hen- 
derson Britt. Rinehart and Co., Inc., New York, 
1950. Pp. xvi + 507. $2.00. 


This volume is primarily intended as a supplement to 
~ conventional texts in social psychology. It consists of a 
collection of fifty short selections with brief introductory 
comments by the author providing the raison d’étre. Se- 
lections on methods, biological and social foundations of 
behavior, individual factors in social adjustment, behavior 
in the presence of others, the social psychology of institu- 
tions and social conflicts comprise the volume. 


Books Received 


Hertz, Barbara Valentine, Where Are Your Manners? Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, 1950, 40¢. 


Humphreys, J. Anthony, Helping Youth Choose Careers, Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, 1950, 40¢. 


Lord, S. J., Daniel A., M Is for Marriage, Queen's Work, St. 
Louis, 1950, 10¢. 


gested activities, young people gain information and skills for CONTENTS 
making wise, independent judgments and successful personal ; 
: Unit Unit 
adjustments. 
| How Your Person- 4 Looking Forward to 
The author has the happy faculty of speaking words of wisdom ality Grows Marriage Some Day 
in the language of youth, as a lively give-and-take is main- 2 Living in o Family 5 Children in Your 
tained between students and teacher. i Life 
3 Getting Along 6 Our Modem 
To be used with classes of both boys with People American Families 
and girls or with either group alone 
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Teachers, counselors, school adminis- 
trators, home economists, and others 
actively engaged in or planning pro- 
grams in family life education are in- 
vited to attend a WORKSHOP IN 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION, to be 
held at the Merrill-Palmer School, De- 
troit, July 5-18 inclusive. 


The staff are: Mrs. Dora Lewis, Head 
of Home Economics Department, 
Hunter College; Mrs. Minnie Oed, De- 
partment of Family Life, MerrilJ-Pal- 
mer School; and Dr, Esther McGinnis, 
Director, Merrill-Palmer School. ; 


bce aror 











SOCIAL HYGIENE WORKSHOP 


University of Cincinnati 
Summer School 


Education for Family Life, 2nd through 13th July. A 
workshop under the direction of Roy E. Dickerson, 
Executive Secretary, Cincinnati Social Hygiene Council, 
assisted by a corps of specialists in social hygiene and 
education, Two hours credit, graduate or undergraduate 
or may be taken as auditor and without credit. 


OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES 
Intersession, “Social Thought and Education,” 4-15 June. 


Workshops in: “Football,” 25-30 June; “Recreational 
Theater,” 18 June-21 July; “Arithmetic,” 23 July-24 
August. 


The Far East, 15 June through 21 July. A program of 
studies on the Far East in its geographic, social, political 
and economic aspevts, For teachers and others interested 
in developing background and understanding in the sub- 
ject; no pre-requisites, 


For further information, address: 


Dean, Summer School 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 











TEACHERS' KIT IN FAMILY 
LIFE EDUCATION 


Selected and Assembled 
by the 
National Committee on Edueation for 
Mapenge and Family Living in the 
Schools 


For Fellow School Teachers 
a re tof 
Course in Poa Life, Boy-Girl Relations 














Marriage and Family 
Life Institute 


University of New Hampshire 
June 25-30, 1951 


Under the leadership of Dr, Paul Popcnoe, 
director of the American Institute of Family 
Relations, and Roy E. Dickerson, executive sec- 
retary of the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society 


Encore! A repeat of last year’s most successful 
conference! 


Morning and afternoon lectures, One hour 
University credit. 

Meals, lodging and tuition, $30. In historic 
town 10 miles from coast. 


Write for details to University of New Hamp- 
shire Extension Service, Durham, N.H. Early 


registration advisable. 

















For the first time-a book that guides <a | \. 


parents in the home-school relationship — *;": 


By LAWRENCE K. FRANK, past president of the National 
Council on Family Relations, and MARY FRANK 


This down-to-earth book, with its want to read yourself—and recom- 
friendly and expert advice about mend to parents for practical help 
the growing child and the modern and guidance in present problems 
school, is the kind of volume you'll or those that may arise. 

It talks about such subjects as these: 
The emotional climate of the home School behavior and rivairy at home 





















Nursery schools The child’s reading 
Comics, radio and television Marks, promotion and grouping 
Families on the move Sex interests of 6-to-8-year-olds 








Families with working parents How a young child grows and learns 















Benjamin Spock, M.D., author of Baby valuable to teachers, physicians, school 






and Child Care, says: “Just what con- nurses and all the other professional ONLY $2.95 
scientious parents have needed and been people who want to know more about 
seeking for a long time.... Should be how to help children.” Mlustrated 






Over 350 pages 
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A Ptoneertng Study of 


4 RITUAL IN 
| - FAMILY LIVING 


By James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll 


WHY ARE Americans the most divorced people in the world? Based on inter- 
published autobiographies, this study of family patterns 
see ae oan 


























